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Integration in the Lincoln School 
Philosophy 


By LESTER DIX 


Associate Director of Lincoln School 


N THE space of this publication no comprehensive statement of 
the educational philosophy of Lincoln School can be made. The 
staff have been at work for some time upon a volume, to be ready in 
the early future, which will present this needed amplification of their 
conception of and ideals for education. It is possible here only to 
try to make clear their idea of integration and to picture with some 
concreteness how that idea is expressed in the school program. 

The term “integration” does not denote to the staff of Lincoln 
School just another educational slogan. ‘To them it constitutes a 
direct answer to the profound and widespread disintegrations that 
now exist in all areas of human experience. These disintegrations 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—In publishing this account of the work of the school, the 
members of the Lincoln School staff wish to make a special acknowledgment of 
the leadership of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director of the School, in the formulation 
of their educational philosophy. Owing to the pressure of his engagements at the 
College he has been unable to contribute directly to this symposium. But, through 
his insistence that staff meetings should be opportunities for growth, through the 
enlistment of the aid of specialists, and through the challenge of his own discussion, 
Dr. Newlon has been, more than any other person, responsible for the degree to 
which the staff has clarified its outlook and improved its practice. In that sense, 
few, if any, of the articles in this publication fail to bear a contribution from him. 
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characterize individual lives, social groupings, communities, nations, 
and races throughout the world. They pervade all fields of human 
interest; they are economic, social, political, moral, philosophical, and 
aesthetic. We literally do not know where we stand in the face of 
multiform challenges to act. 

That disintegration should be widespread at present is by no means 
unexplainable. The process of critical analysis, which was continu- 
ously accelerated during the latter part of the nineteenth century, has 
gained momentum in the twentieth century. We have questioned 
one after another of the old tenets by which man lived. Under crit- 
icism, old landmarks in religion, in philosophy, in morals, in manners, 
social acceptances, and economic backgrounds have fallen. This 
process has been accentuated and hastened by the disorganizing in- 
fluences of the World War years and of the years following; at the 
present time the resulting confusion is manifest. Whether one func- 
tions as a psychiatrist attempting to cure split personalities, a diplomat 
trying to prevent another military catastrophe, a grocer fighting a chain 
store, or a teacher dealing with a child of a relief-supported home, 
he faces new patterns of disintegration with no secure patterns of at- 
tack. The world in all its aspects, large and small, cries out for a new 
synthesis, a new philosophy, which will again organize men’s activities 
by providing sufficient clarity and promise to engage their allegiance. 

The confusions of the public mind grow out of a lag between the 
development of science, technology, and industry and the develop- 
ment of philosophy, psychology, sociology, politics, and art. The 
economic machinery of society has elaborated rapidly in response to 
the rapid progress in science and the resulting technology of agricul- 
ture, of industry, of finance, and of military conquest. The rapidity 
of change in these economic institutions has caught the idea-institu- 
tions unaware and unprepared. Our literature, our social psychol- 
ogy, our sociology, our political techniques, our arts of imagination, 
interpretation, and communication have not prepared us for the con- 
trol of the technical and economic world in which we in fact exist. 
The absence of an enlightened and unified ideological control leaves 
our elaborate technology as free to destroy us as to preserve us. 
Thus is indicated the. crucial need for a major integration of the 
philosophy and the practical institutions that provide us with our 
means of existence and enjoyment on the one hand, and the philosophy 
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and the institutions that serve us in the clarification of our ideas, de- 
sires, and purposes on the other hand. No education attempting the 
integration of modern youth in modern society can escape this funda- 
mental and threatening disunity. Its nature must be understood and 
its cure must be carefully thought out. The builders of the new 


synthesis must be prepared, motivated, and recruited. This is educa- 
tion’s job. 


THE INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


The educational emphasis upon the need of integration grew directly 
out of the problems of personalities developing amid the stresses of 
our modern world. It began with insistence upon the part of teach- 
ers who felt the pressure of trends tending to scatter the life of the 
growing child. These disorganizing trends were clearly seen by 
John Dewey, but his warning went largely unheeded until teachers 
began to feel in the classroom the increasing difficulty of providing 
for children the opportunity for harmonious and unified growth. 
The difficulty was partly due to increasing specialization which kept 
pace with the growing study of educational theory and practice, and 
which began to reach even into the elementary school. This over- 
specialization was represented in one phase by the platoon school. 
The theory of the platoon school was stated by Charles Spain in 
1924. His book interested many school systems, and there was 
widespread experimentation with the plan. It was not accidental 
that Curriculum Making in an Elementary School by the Staff of 
Lincoln School was published in 1927. In this volume is evident a 
concern with procedures which serve to unify the child’s activities 
and to integrate his growth. Curriculum Making represents the 
answer of Lincoln School teachers to the tendency to overdepart- 
mentalize elementary education. 

Other educational theorists had emphasized the needs of personal- 
ity. The conception of the need for integration was sometimes nar- 
row and overindividualistic. These theorists insisted upon a peda- 
gogy depending upon the child’s “inner resources,” often apparently 
attributing these inner resources to some mystical center of being, 
unrelated to the social world in which the child lived and out of 
which his own personality emerged. Developments in the Lincoln 
School were not entirely untouched by this highly individualistic phi- 
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losophy, but the staff have clarified their position, which is definitely 
opposed to the idea of an individuality as distinct from social person- 
ality. A primary phase of integration is that of the individual and 
society. The adjectives “individual” and “social” are just two ways 
of looking at the whole process of human life and growth. The in- 
dividual is built up of social constituents, and can conceive himself 
as individual only against a social background. Society is built of 
individuals, and has no meaning except as a society of individuals. 
The only personality with which education can deal is a social 
personality. Hence, it cannot escape dealing with society. It neces- 
sarily follows that a philosophy of education must be a social 
philosophy. Thus the teacher faces his first need of integration: 
and that need is to become himself both educator and social philos- 
opher. 

The second integration is one of practice—the refusal of the 
teacher to accept in his daily work the persistent fallacy of separation 
of individual and society. The teacher cannot serve either without 
serving both. Education as a social service draws from the group it 
serves patterns of living purposes. At all times, in all races, and 
under all conditions of civilization, there have been procedures oper- 
ating to preserve the solidarity of the group, and to insure its con- 
tinuity by the transmission of its traditional faiths, customs, and 
safeguards. When the development of the culture becomes dynamic 
and fluid, the institution of education must retain not only its pre- 
servative function; it must consciously become an institution of better- 
ment. A changing society is changing for the better or for the 
worse, and education through its capacity to clarify, to criticize, and 
to refine the social heritage, must seek to ensure a finer culture. To 
do this the teacher must work upon discrete personalities, and with 
the special techniques of his own craft. But he must frankly and 
fully recognize that the needs of society are the needs of education, 
and that education exists in society, of society, and for society, and 
can exist in no other way. If there are dislocations, disintegrations, 
and confusions in society, they will inevitably be reflected in educa- 
tion; and if education is muddleheaded or myopic or vicious, society 
will in the end suffer for these faults. There is no insulated vacuum 
in which can be erected a structure of education purified of social 
meanings, causes, and effects. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF EXPERIENCE 


The integration of personality means the integration of experience, 
for personality is formed out of responses to experience, and of 
choices made among the alternatives which experience presents. It 
is important to stress this point for there has been a tendency for 
teachers to accept as integration any putting of things together. In 
our school there is no such faith in the mere juxtaposition of subjects 
or teachers in time or space. The end to be sought is a unified and 
related pattern of experience in each child. No one can be certain 
as yet just what this requires in the way of teaching procedures, and 
no profound faith can be rested upon the mere bringing together of 
teachers or existing subject matters. Educational purposes are con- 
cerned with the child’s total experience, and there can be no unity of 
that experience in a school which works constantly upon him at cross- 
purposes. The school must know what it wants, if each step in the 
child’s growth is to be related organically with all prior growth. 
Unity of purpose demands unity of growth, for psychologically 
means and ends are inseparable. The school has definite purposes 
for which its methods, its subject matter, its psychological manage- 
ment, and its administration are means of attainment. If any one of 
these means be allowed to set up standards and requirements in terms 
of its own processes, no unified underlying purpose can be served, 
for the child and the teacher will necessarily react to each discrete ex- 
perience of the scattered techniques. Thus it becomes necessary to 
extend the principle of integration to the curriculum, to the method of 
teaching, and to administrative functions, arrangements, and require- 
ments. The principle of integration does not rule out special subject 
matter or special educational techniques. It does, however, rule out 
a failure, anywhere in the school, to understand that all subject mat- 
ter must become integral and truly functional in the student’s growth. 
If the student’s experience is to be integral, the school and society 
must work inseparably and continuously in his experience. No child 
is educated in school. His education begins with the first effect of 
approval or disapproval, with his first failure or success, with the 
solution of his first problem. This remains a family situation. The 
process goes on in the community prior to the experience of school, 
where it continues in an unbroken stream, and, in many ways, the com- 
munity retains a part in the process. No pattern set up in the school 
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exclusively can be sure of winning over an attitude or a tradition, a 
superstition or an indoctrination provided by another area of the 
child’s life. No concern with an alleged individuality of the child 
can neglect any of the constituents of that individuality, however 
widespread in society may be the sources of those items of person- 
ality. As he matures in the conscious controls of his living, he must 
become aware of these social effects on his individuality if he is to 
realize fully the potentialities that are his own. He must further 
discover that in exactly similar fashions other personalities are inex- 
tricably interwoven with, and develop amid, social pressures and 
stimuli, and that this process is so complex and so highly interde- 
pendent that his own possibilities may, at any unforeseen point, be 
limited or thwarted, if account has not been fully taken of the process 
going on in others. 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 


In dealing with this process of development the school and the teacher 
need to see clearly how it goes on, if the process is to be helped 
rather than hindered. The dynamics of the individual’s response 
may be found in two fundamental types of satisfaction. Selfhood, 
once achieved, tends to ensure its own persistence. It demands 
security. Equally, it seeks distinction, or recognition, of self. 
Social security is best served if one is merged in the group. Distinc- 
tion is best served by standing out from the group. Continuity of a 
consciously valued selfhood demands a rhythm in which both types of 
satisfaction are found. Security will be risked to gain distinction, 
but if distinction requires too great a threat to security, it will be 
abandoned. Every individual seeks a balance between these funda- 
mental needs. In a static society security is served by the taking on 
of traditional patterns, and distinction comes to those who best ex- 
press those patterns. Ina changing society, the situation is diametri- 
cally different. The acceptance of traditional patterns destroys the 
individual’s security, for change is breaking down the validity of tra- 
dition. One cannot maintain his equilibrium if the ground rocks 
under his feet. Distinction comes to individuals who vary creatively 
in the process of change, who thus point the way to new patterns, and 
who best serve and direct what is emerging. Thus, in social change, 
experimental intelligence serves the individual’s security better than 
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mere adaptive intelligence. In transition, survival is possible to those 
individuals and groups who can imagine new patterns of behavior, 
who can try new responses, and who can easily abandon what does not 
serve, whether it be old or new. 

The meaning of the foregoing discussion for the school is that it 
must train individuals in an experimental way of life and in experi- 
mental procedures which allow the individual to maintain his unity 
and his security amid the disintegrations of his society.. This does 
not mean that he can isolate himself from society or escape from it. 
He can only choose out of social life that to which he gives faith and 
service in order to maintain the integrated meaning of his own life, 
and he can do this only in terms of some meaningful and unified con- 
ception of what a good life and a good society are. 

In the process of discovering the bases of his own integration with 
society, the student will discover that social interests and purposes are 
enormously heterogeneous and chaotic, and that there is nowhere any 
unified understanding of methods by which those interests and pur- 
poses are to be served. If he and his school are to contribute to in- 
tegration of social purposes and to the achievement of those purposes, 
and if he is to find where his appropriate interests lie in the process, 
he and his school must try to discover the nature of those social pur- 
poses and they must examine the proposals for achievement. The 
process of relating the social purposes and means of achievement ef- 
fectively to one another involves the dissemination of meanings and 
understandings among the group. Further, it demands creative lead- 
ership in making articulate the real nature of the group purposes and 
in stating with clarity what those purposes imply as to methods of 
achievement. The examination of this area by students means a 
sincere and unabridged study of society. 


THE INTEGRATING CURRICULUM 


To the staff of Lincoln School the necessities just sketched indicate a 
certain type of curriculum and teaching procedure. The nature of 
that curriculum may be described in a phrase as the study of all aspects 
of culture. Every major need of society and of the developing per- 
son points toward a direct attack upon experience in all its aspects. 
In the modern world, all experience is social experience and the areas 
of difficulty, conflict, frustration, and destruction are areas of com- 
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partmentalization, division, disintegration of understanding and atti- 
tude, as, for instance, in the fairly common case of the powerful 
industrialist who contributes generously to charity with one hand out 
of moneys gained through the power of his other hand to create ob- 
jects of charity by keeping their living standards below the level of - 
decency. This is but one striking instance of many of the ways in 
which the social mind divides itself by doing its thinking in sharply 
separated channels. If it is not altogether the result of a divisive 
and compartmentalized educational process, it at least suggests the 
inappropriateness of such an education. Thus a broad attempt to 
understand cultures, and particularly our own culture along all its 
fronts, in all its interrelationships, is suggested as the type of educa- 
tional procedure most needed in modern America. 

Such an examination of our culture discloses certain basic disunities, 
such as that mentioned earlier in this article, which occur between the 
areas of economic subsistence, provision, and production and the 
areas of control by appropriate ideologies. A second, and related, 
cleavage exists between the broad culture in its sociological aspects, 
the whole complex of living activities of the social group, and the cul- 
tural arts which represent the cream of these activities, upon which 
the best intelligence and the most refined feelings of men have oper- 
ated, modifying them in the direction of highest human ideals. It is 
profoundly destructive in a culture to have a situation in which the 
fine arts become unrelated to, and unrooted in, the industrial and 
practical arts, with the result that the practical arts lose all ideality 
and rationality, and the fine arts are bereft of reality and vitality. 

A third related disunity is apparent in the divisive attitudes of 
group warfare and the extreme rarity with which supposedly educated 
people find it possible to think and act in terms of general social in- 
terest. Depression years have brought a quickening of conscious- 
ness, in which the schools have probably had less part than other 
educational agencies, such as the press, the radio, and the stage. As 
fear lessens it becomes evident that our education has to be defined, 
organized, and practiced in such a way as to provide the widespread 
and sustained social interest that is required, if we are to meet the 
formidable unsolved problems of our national life. 

The effort of the Lincoln School staff is a unified experimental 
attempt to find an educational philosophy and practice that will offer 
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some promise of a generation that will face such problems with in- 
terest, with courage, with realism, and with imagination. In the fol- 
lowing pages a number of the staff attempt to give some concrete 
picture of our shared ideals as they are working at present in various 
sectors of our school life. Nothing is offered for uncritical ac- 
ceptance or adoption. We believe rather that there will be educa- 
tional progress wherever and whenever we promote discussion among 
teachers who share our responsibilities. 

















Life in the Elementary School 
An Interpretation 


By REBECCA J. COFFIN 
Principal of the Elementary School, Lincoln School 
WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STAFF 


BOUT three hundred children from three to twelve years old— 
for the most part friendly, intelligent, self-confident, eager, 
and with well-developed bodies. Parents interested in the world in 
which they live, and in a school as a special part of society through 
which their children can become increasingly well-adjusted individuals 
and codperative members of a larger social group. Dynamic teach- 
ers with mature judgment, an intelligent interest in the development 
of children, and a consciousness of the needs of society. Children 
moving about—experimenting, talking with one another and with 
grown-ups, asking and answering questions, participating in discus- 
sion and experiencing the give and take attending social adjustments. 
An atmosphere at once informal, full of questioning, joyous, eager, 
and conducive to serious effort toward solving problems. This is 
the elementary school. 

The Lincoln School was established in 1917 as a recognition of a 
society in which change and interdependence are outstanding char- 
acteristics. It represents an effort to develop a type of situation in 
which the very life of the school is an emphasis on change as a char- 
acteristic of present-day life, and social codperation is the keynote as 
opposed to individualism and authoritarianism. The school thus 
conceived affords opportunities for children to learn to make intelli- 
gent choices which invoke thinking for oneself, questioning, experi- 
menting, and evaluating. It is, in other words, a piece of life itself. 

To the end that there may be opportunities for these learning situa- 
tions the school encourages a wide variety of activities which involve 
the use of books, paints, clay, looms, tools, blocks, wood, paper, 
cloth, science equipment, and musical instruments; swimming pool, 
gymnasiums, art room, music room, shop, and pottery room. The 
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larger environment is constantly being drawn upon to enrich these 
experiences—be it a trip to the Manhattanville Day Nursery, the 
Museum of Natural History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of the City of New York, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry; to the Pennsylvania Station, the Hayden Planetarium, a 
broadcasting station, a grocery store; to an aviation field, a farm, a 
silk mill, a doll factory, or an ocean liner. 

The school believes that one of its responsibilities is to encourage 
children at suitable age levels to discuss the social implications of their 
experiences in so far as they have the background. A group of nine- 
year-olds, on visiting a doll factory, speculated as to how it would 
feel to paint eyebrows on dolls’ faces for eight hours a day, six days a 
week. After a visit to the Planetarium, some eleven-year-olds wait- 
ing for the bus noticed the Italian “chestnut man” on the corner. 
One child was overheard to ask him, “‘How many bags do you sell in a 
day? How much do the chestnuts cost you? How can you live on 
what you make?” The look of wonder on their faces as he added in 
his broken English, “It’s a-plenty,”’ showed the adult in the group 
that these children were making important deductions. 

The school has accepted the responsibility for selecting, adapting, 
and developing materials of instruction so that children may further 
be helped in understanding and evaluating the changing world in 
which they live. As time has gone on the school has become more 
keenly aware of the problems of society, of the relations of individuals 
to that society, and of some of the methods and materials which are 
better suited to developing this social philosophy. 


THE STAFF 


The elementary school staff includes class teachers, special teachers, 
and specialists. Each of the fifteen class teachers is responsible for 
a group of twenty to twenty-five children throughout the school 
year. The special teachers have particular interests such as science, 
music, physical education, fine arts, industrial arts, or household arts. 
The specialists act in an advisory capacity. They include the physi- 
cian, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the guidance director, and the 
curriculum specialist. 

The class teacher has a fourfold responsibility: that of individual 
and group guidance; of integrating the work of the class with that of 
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the preceding year; of codrdinating the activities of his or her group 
with those of the whole school and with those of the special teachers. 
She is also responsible for developing with the children the content of 
the curriculum with the attending habits and techniques which a child 
or class needs in order to realize some end that is worthwhile. 

The staff members subscribe to the belief that children should have 
a large degree of freedom under guidance to select and carry out 
their ideas and that the teacher needs often to advise as to the prac- 
ticability of an idea and as to its worth-whileness. She needs also to 
help in working out plans, in executing them, and in evaluating the 
finished product. Teachers and children converse in a mutually re- 
spectful fashion—each valuing the opinions of the other, each asking 
and answering questions intelligently and honestly, each studying with 
the other the problems which he is seeking to solve. 

The class teacher’s responsibilities lead her into a variety of activi- 
ties. She may confer with one or several parents on individual chil- 
dren; she may look up, adapt, or write information for class use; 
she may advise with one or more special teachers regarding the art, 
science, or music of her class. Perhaps there is a meeting of the parents 
of her group, or of the whole school, or a conference on a problem 
common to the school. She may attend a lecture that will further 
illuminate for her some phase of the work of the class. Each teacher 
generally has at least one weekly appointment as adviser of the Ele- 
mentary School Council, the free-work afternoon, the’éxhibit commit- 
tee, the dance club, the science club, the newspaper, or the dramatics 
club. She needs to follow up the individual and group work of her 
own class. These and other contributions the elementary school asks 
and receives in most generous measure from its teachers. 

The personal interests as well as the professional contributions of 
a teacher have very important bearings on the life of the school. 
Teachers who enrich their own lives through reading, attending the 
theater and concerts, and travelling contribute richly to the school. 
But quite aside from.the value of these out-of-school activities, the 
school believes that its teachers have the right to be “persons.” 


PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL 


As each day passes parents are to be found in the school, which wel- 
comes them as an integral part of its life. Some have only a half- 
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hour to spend out of a busy day. Others have come for the day. 
Parents who bring the younger children to school often linger in the 
halls examining exhibit cases. Parents may be found in the lunch- 
room eating with their children, visiting in the gymnasium, the art 
room, and the classrooms, reading in the parent-teachers’ room or 
gathering news for their own publication, The Link. 

Perhaps a parent is having a conference with the teacher, the school 
physician, the principal, or the psychologist. A parents’ study class 
or the Council of the Parent-Teacher Association may be holding a 
meeting. Always there are parents at the weekly assemblies, and the 
gymnastic meets are crowded! On Tuesday evenings parents are to 
be found participating in a variety of activities through the Parents 
Recreation Club. They model, paint, make furniture, sing, dance, 
and swim, participating in many of the activities they hear their chil- 
dren ‘alking about. 

The school seeks to assist in developing a consistent attitude toward 
the child among the adults who come in contact with him both at 
home and at school. To this end the school explains its philosophy 
and methods, and works with parents on the adjustment problems of 
individual children. The parents have a part in the school life of 


their children just as the staff extends its responsibility to the child’s 
life outside the school. 


THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


The school plant itself conditions the life of the Lincoln elementary 
school. The elementary school is housed in the same five-story 
building with the junior and senior high school. The elementary 
school’s classrooms are, in the main, on the two lower floors of the 
building. There are special rooms for music, shop, science, and fine 
arts. The swimming pool, gymnasiums, pottery room, household 
arts laboratory, assembly room, and library are shared by the entire 
school. 

The rooms are, for the most part, large, light, and pleasant. They 
are children’s workshops, being made and remade by teachers and 
children daily—with tools, experiments, paintings, scrapbooks, stories, 
reports, and the like, everywhere in evidence. They are not static 
environments, beautified with “The Angelus,” the “Parthenon,” or 


the “End of the Trail.” 
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The school is not a part of any homogeneous community in the 
usual sense of the word. In the elementary school children ages 
three to twelve come from far and near. Most of them come from 
homes where good books and magazines are available—a few from 
luxurious homes, and a few from underprivileged homes. The school 
holds that part of its responsibility is to be informed about, and 
sensitive to, the out-of-school as well as the in-school environment of 
its children. 


LEARNING 


The school conceives of learning as a natural process of experiencing 
and of reconstructing one’s experiences. It takes time to reflect— 
but it is through this process that children discover, develop, and ex- 
press their own meanings and relationships. Experimenting, taking 
trips, using source materials, discussing, all are time-consuming, but 
it is through this rich variety of experiences that generalizations and 
attitudes of real significance develop. 

The small children are accustomed to freedom in expressing their 
ideas and feelings and may constantly be seen turning to paints, to 
clay, to blocks. ‘Through these adaptable materials and the opportu- 
nities to use them creatively, they reconstruct and enrich and reorgan- 
ize their experiences. As a part of this process they are constantly 
seeking information. They are interested in facts—not as bits of in- 
formation valuable in and of themselves, but as a means of enriching 
their dramatic play. 


CREATIVE PLAY 


Every child is creative! An atmosphere of informality, a teacher 
with faith in children, materials suited to their interests and ability, 
experiences that have entered into their emotional life—these are the 
prerequisites of creative self-expression. Children love to play, to 
dramatize, to draw, to paint, to sing, to write. They create naturally 
through any one of a number of mediums suitable to the expressing of 
their experiences, their wordless desires, and their fancies. Here the 
teacher is guide, not taskmaster, careful not to impose her own stand- 
ards and ideals as the sole criterion for the child. Only the teacher 
with individuality, ideas, imagination, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the child can see the educative possibilities in the environment. 
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It is this teacher who encourages honest creative expression on the 
part of children. 

Opportunities for creative work are an integral part of the school 
life, often extending into the home, and from the home into the school. 
The school’s interest is in the creative process more than in the product. 
Expression to be genuine must be the result of rich experiencing— 
otherwise it is mere imitation and manipulation of technique. One 
bit of evidence which took the form of verse is included. These 
lines grew out of a number of airplane experiences that held meanings 
for a group of nine-year-olds. To them at the moment the medium 
to which they turned naturally as a way of appreciating the epoch- 
making flight of the “China Clipper” was written verse. 


The Giant Bird 


Skimming through the waters blue, 

Like a ghost the giant bird spreads her wings. 
Soaring again to the heavens far and great 
O’er billowy clouds so soft and grey, 

Flying through the trackless skies— 
Winging her way. 


Flying swiftly through the clouds, 

O’er land, sea and tiny isles. 

The giant bird soars majestically to the sunrise— 
Lost now in its flaming glow. 

And look! there below— 

Riding gently on the sea’s crested waves. 


Soaring again through the dark grey mist, 
Following the moon’s glistening crystal path 
Deep in the dark night. 

Flying, flying, softly and gently 

Into the night. 

Into the night. 


SKILLS 


An examination of the program of the elementary school would re- 
veal a considerable curtailment of time allotments for certain skills. 
It would also reveal a noticeable expansion along the lines of ad- 
venturing with the environment and experimenting with various 
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mediums of expression. The reduction in amount of drill and devel- 
opmental explanations is due in part to the fact that most of the chil- 
dren are average or above average in ability. It is due also to the 
belief that certain techniques have generally been required of children 
before they are ready for them, either physically or mentally. Other 
techniques, such as those employed in the use of reference books and 
of maps, assume a natural place much earlier in the program than 
is usual. 

Children require the techniques in playing and working that make 
it possible for them to use the medium of expression which best suits 
their needs. Nine-year-olds cannot express themselves in verse if 
they cannot write and spell. Eleven-year-olds cannot satisfy their 
interest in inventors and inventions without the skills involved in 
reading with ease, using reference books, the card file, and so forth. 
Many inhibitions in individual and group expression are traceable 
directly to lack of the techniques which would enable the person to 
secure satisfaction from his efforts. 

The difficulties inherent in acquiring these are, however, much over- 
estimated. The reason for this overrating is that attempts are com- 
monly made to establish and perfect forms of expression before there 
is adequate motive. While the need for drill comes, in the main, 
from the activities in which the child or group is engaged, definite 
time is set aside in separate periods for such drill. There is genuine 
need for drill in an enriched program. 


UNITS OF WORK 


The “unit of work” organization is used in the elementary school 
instead of separate subjects of study, such as geography, history, and 
so forth. These units have to do with “the larger learning situations 
which will draw upon all kinds of subject matter.” <A large body of 
the content of these units has to do with the social sciences—the ac- 
quiring of accurate information which will contribute toward develop- 
ing an understanding of the world in which we live. This informa- 
tion furnishes a basis for a questioning attitude and the formation of 
sound judgments, these judgments tending to lead in the direction of 
a better life for all. A further discussion of this part of the life of 
the school is left to the several volumes listed at the close of this 
article. 
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THE LIBRARY 


The library is an important center of the life of the school, located 
accessibly at the front of the middle floor of the building. It serves 
children from three years to college, the staff, and the parents. The 
combined reading and circulation room is large and light, and is 
furnished to meet the needs of different age levels. A workroom 
adjoins the library on one side and a conference room on the other. 
The librarian is a regular member of the teaching staff. She gives 
brief talks about books to different grades, tells stories to the little 
children, and sends annotated lists to classrooms to help the teacher 
and children in choosing books. She instructs children in the 
use of card catalogues, in the arrangement of books, and in the 
use of reference books. She encourages the writing of book reviews 
and informal comments on books by the children as a means of finding 
out what their individual book interests are. Evidences of the use 


of books for pleasure and for information abound throughout the 
school. 


ASSEMBLIES 


The school assembly grows out of the life of the school and is first of 
all a meeting place where matters of vital interest to all are shared. 
Because children and the grown-ups working with them are interested 
and concerned with many experiences, these assembly meetings never 
lack variety. A group investigating the electrical equipment in the 
building demonstrates and describes their “finds”; individuals share 
their original songs and poems; a service of Thanksgiving involves 
everyone; a play, a science demonstration, a talk by a specialist, or a 
film serves to explain a topic in which interest has been manifested, 
or a class is given opportunity to summarize a study. 

There is always the problem of growth in the art of give and take. 
While competition between classes and between individuals is definitely 
discouraged, discussion of assemblies and honest criticism are encour- 
aged and sincere and thoughtful suggestions are always welcome. 
Learning to be impersonal and honest in giving as well as in receiving 
such criticism will make a real contribution to the maturing of a child’s 
personality. The topic which he has helped to choose, which he has 
labored to present in what seems to him an acceptable manner, must 
necessarily be close to his heart. 
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THE COUNCIL 


The Council is a very vital and important part of the life of the ele- 
mentary school. Through it children participate in the organization 
and administration of the school, and it also serves to enrich the ex- 
periences of the children through outside contacts and to integrate 
activities of general interest within the school. The Council is com- 
posed of two representatives from each age level from the eight- 
year-olds through the elementary school. The adviser is one of the 
classroom teachers. The Council meets regularly once a week, with 
an occasional open meeting in the assembly room, with the whole 
audience free to participate in the business on hand. At one such 
meeting committees reported on the absence slips, the library, the lost 
and found department, and the bulletin boards; a staff member pre- 
sented a plan for extending recreation clubs and was helped by the 
children’s discussions; the director of the Manhattanville Day Nurs- 
ery told about the work of her organization, and, finally, the Junior 
Red Cross membership was discussed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


The administration and organization of the elementary school are 
viewed as a means of helping the school make effective its philosophy. 
Each technique is frequently held up to scrutiny lest certain ones gain 
favor and become habits at the expense of the developing and chang- 
ing needs of the children, the parents, and the staff. 

The administrative head of the elementary school is viewed as a 
person whose mind is constantly on the larger issues of education, 
but whose eye is daily focused on their practical applications, at all 
times noting and analyzing the successes and weaknesses. The ad- 
ministration is sensitive to opportunities for codrdinating the life of 
the school, at the same time making. it possible for a group of alert 
grown-ups and children to have their rights as individuals. To make 
the rules of the road, as it were, so that fast and slow traffic may 
operate and the corners be turned with safety is the part the adminis- 
tration plays in the life of the school. 


THE PROGRAM 


A program is worked out each year so that all may have a time for 
using the physical apparatus and an opportunity for benefiting by the 
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advice and direction of special teachers. It also serves as a reminder 
of certain needs at different age levels. The inadequacies of the pro- 
gram are borne constantly in mind with the belief that some better 
way of meeting these shortcomings can eventually be evolved. The 
free-work periods came into existence some ten years ago in just this 
way.’ 

Care is taken to keep the program flexible and at the same time 
regular in cases where regularity is an important element in the situa- 
tion. This applies in particular to practice in skills, such as reading 
at certain age levels, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Examination of a set of programs for the entire elementary school 
would disclose many indications as to ways in which the school recog- 
nizes different needs at the various age levels. One instance is the 
wide variety of closing hours. The program also provides many op- 
portunities for optional activities which meet the needs of two groups 
of individuals, those who have special aptitudes and want more op- 
portunity for the activity in which they already excel, and those who 
have a desire for certain experience, even though they are not particu- 
larly gifted. These opportunities have included at various times 
dance groups, photography, stamp, magic, and dramatization clubs, 
as well as pottery, painting, writing, and marionette clubs. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The school is trying to free itself from various handicaps inherent in 
the administrative ogres known as “grade classifications” and ‘‘pro- 
motions.” This step has wide significance in the life of the school 
and it is very timely. The five-, six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds are 
thought of as one division, and the nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-olds as 
another division. These large groups are further divided into 
groups of twenty to twenty-five children of similar social develop- 
ment, interests, and maturity with some freedom on the part of the 
school to make adjustments from group to group as the need becomes 
apparent. This effort to break away from the time-honored system 
of organization has attendant difficulties, but it has resulted in greater 
freedom to focus on the real needs of individuals and groups. 

This is necessarily a partial interpretation, with glimpses here and 


1 Lincoln School Elementary Staff. Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, pp. 329-339. 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. Ginn and Company, 1927. 
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there from the active life of the elementary school. It is through 
such instances, multiplied many times over, that the school functions 
in its efforts toward aiding individuals to become well-adjusted mem- 
bers of a larger social group. 
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The Arts in the New Curriculum 


By ALICE SCHOELKOPF 
Teacher of Fine Arts, Lincoln School 


ROBABLY in no area of education has the position of so-called 

subjects changed as much as in the field of the arts—music, 
graphic arts, industrial arts. In the past the arts have been con- 
sidered largely as “special subjects” standing aloof and alone, and 
contributing but little to the really serious business of education. Al- 
though pretty generally the arts were given to all children in the ele- 
mentary school, the number of children who accepted them in the 
junior and senior high schools decreased as their school years ad- 
vanced. 

In the new curriculum quite the opposite holds true. The arts are 
conceived of as part of the basic program and are included in all 
general courses, thus making possible experiences in the arts for all 
children. When the curriculum is planned as a whole, not according 
to subjects and subject matter covered, but rather according to the 
concepts, attitudes, interests, and skills desired as outcomes, the arts 
are found to be essential for everyone. A curriculum which is alive 
and vital contains the arts, just as living itself contains them. 

The new curriculum does not, as some art educators fear, absorb 
the arts. Rather it recognizes them as having values in themselves, 
and of making a unique contribution to the whole complex but closely 
related pattern of education. The new curriculum not only finds in 
the arts a rich background upon which to build, a source of reasons 
for “something to say,” and a potent desire to say it, but by its very 
philosophy, it offers children an opportunity for creative work out- 
side the immediate content of the course. Because the children 
are studying Greek culture is no reason why they may not be carving 
modern statues. If their study of Greek sculpture has so impressed 
them with the fact that it grew out of the actual life of the Greek 
people that they in turn are inspired to interpret some phase of their 
own culture, it is counted gain. 
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The arts program is a continuous pattern through all the years of 
school, with active participation by all pupils. Art cannot be picked 
up and put down at will, if it is really to have meaning and to function 
naturally. The arts are so much a part of life itself that to assume 
that separation is possible and to offer them “‘in spots’’ is to admit 
that they do not belong in the curriculum. Although the place of the 
arts in the elementary school has been generally conceded, one still 
hears the old argument that children in the secondary school are not 
interested in the arts, that it is quite impossible to get interest, and 
much less to get creative work from all pupils in school. Those 
who have worked with children of secondary school age do know that 
it is possible to get both interest and creative work from them, but 
that it requires both a different technique from that usually employed 
and a redefinition of the values which are being sought. 

The arts program recognizes early the need for specialization and 
offers broad opportunities to those children with unusual interest and 
ability. This is true throughout the school. The six-year-old child 
who finds paint and brush best suited to his needs is encouraged in his 
interest; the sixteen-year-old who finds his medium of expression is 
likewise encouraged in all possible ways. As he earns his place as a 
contributing member of the group through the medium of his art, he 
gains in self-respect. 

The new curriculum affords opportunity for each pupil to speak 
freely in the universal language of the arts. It expects him to grow 
normally in his ability to use the arts to express his ideas and emotions. 
That all children do not respond with delight to what has been called 
creative self-expression is very true, but that teachers have placed too 
limited an interpretation upon the phrase is also true. Although 
painting, for example, does have its place in the plan of the whole, 
the paintpot is no longer considered the magic key for the release of 
the pent-up soul or for the soothing of muddled emotions. Rather 
a broader and saner view of creative self-expression has been accepted. 
It is an adventure that holds infinite possibilities for exploration. 
New materials, new problems, new sources of inspiration, and new 
interests all help to stir the child to action. Types of creative self- 
expression are legion and adaptations of types are as numerous as “all 
God's chillun.” 


In the new curriculum the arts are given a chance to function 
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normally in the lives of the boys and girls. They are not mysterious 
things open only to a few talented pupils, but rather are as essential 
and as commonplace as writing in the expression of feelings and ideas. 
Things to say and things to do are the inevitable result of experiences 
that are rich and stimulating. At times the child chooses immedi- 
ately his medium of expression. At other times the teacher may help 
him to make the choice. There are times when the teacher feels 
that there is an experience of value to all of the children in a group, 
an experience which some children would never choose because of a 
feeling of timidity or because of a process entirely unfamiliar to them. 
Thus it was a few weeks past when some pupils in the eleventh grade 
showed great interest after seeing an unusually fine collection of medi- 
eval manuscripts. The group of teachers in charge of the class 
agreed that, in view of the past experiences of the children and their 
need for a finer standard of achievement, the making of an illumi- 
nated page would have some very definite values. Each person in the 
class worked on a plan for his page. Designs were entirely original. 
Some children used modern themes, but all children developed their 
designs in the medieval manner. 

There are elective courses in the arts for those children who want 
more intensive work. Although there is a conscious desire on the 
part of some pupils for techniques, emphasis is placed upon the cre- 
ative aspect of the work, with techniques taking their place merely as 
means to an end. 

Appreciation is one of the richest but most neglected areas of edu- 
cation in the arts. It yields no showy results, but it does enter into 
the very being of him whom it touches. It refuses to be measured. 
It defies teaching, yet it is the common cultural heritage of all people. 
True and satisfying appreciation is an inseparable part of a human 
being. It must grow up with him. True, it may be added unto him, 
but then, too often, it is but a thin, if lustrous, veneer. Apprecia- 
tion is of vital importance to every child, for to limit it is to narrow 
his life, and to broaden it is to enrich his life. Since appreciation is 
for most people based on understanding, the background must be 
carefully built and the children “exposed” to the arts from their many 
angles. The arts are integral parts of a civilization. How then can 
they be studied apart from the life that produced them? We have 
expected the impossible when we have had a child study Greek history 
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at one time, Greek art at another, translations of Greek literature at 
a later period, and Greek philosophy in college. Under such a pro- 
gram how could we hope for a mental pattern of the thing we call 
Greek culture, and still less, any emotional reaction to it? In the 
new curriculum the arts are given their place as parts of a larger 
whole, and the child is helped to find them in relationship. 

Because of the setup of the schedule throughout the school there is, 
in some classes, a definitely scheduled time for the arts. The teachers 
of the arts work very closely with classroom teachers and children to 
make sure that work is planned to take advantage of natural interests 
and natural learning situations. This does not imply that all work 
in the arts is tied to work in other fields. In all years there is recog- 
nition of the fact that the arts have values and interests inherent in 
themselves; that there are times when children wish to go far afield 
for their inspiration for creative work. They may wish to paint just 
for the sheer joy of painting. 

In the general courses in the high school there is not a definitely 
scheduled time set aside for the arts. In some cultures studied the 
arts may “ride high” and seem for a time to take precedence over 
other interests. At other times when social backgrounds are being 
built, the arts may appear scarcely at all. 

Immediately such an arrangement brings up the question as to 
whether perhaps the arts are too casual in such a program, as to 
whether there are not serious gaps in experiences as well as under- 
standings. The answer is that experience over a period of years does 
not justify the misgivings. First, the field of the arts is so tremen- 
dously broad that at best one must constantly select that which seems 
of most importance. Second, there is no “must’’ list of techniques in 
the arts that should be acquired by all children. Third, there are so 
many channels into which the teacher can guide a problem in the arts 
that there really is little danger of one-sided development. 

The new curriculum has shifted the position of skills and tech- 
niques. If one starts from the end point—those attitudes, interests, 
and abilities that one hopes for as a result of the work in the arts— 
skills and techniques, as such, sink into a place of relative unimpor- 
tance. This does not mean a lowering of standards, but it does admit 
into the fellowship of the arts those children who are lacking in 
manual dexterity, but many of whom can really enjoy expressing their 
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ideas and feelings and can develop most wholesome attitudes and in- 
terests. Each child is considered as an individual. While he is not 
held to any given standard, he is constantly encouraged and helped 
so that he may sense his own growth. “Growth demands that cre- 
ative efforts be guided. Placing a premium upon creative work 
merely because it is creative is an all-too-popular fallacy. Therein 
lies the vulnerable point for much of the criticism that has been di- 
rected at the newer type of educational procedure, especially in art. 
Creative work is not too sacred to be criticized, weighed, and accepted 
or rejected as its merits or weaknesses warrant. As in all other 
teaching, judgment must be exercised that the beginner be not dis- 
couraged from further efforts and that the more experienced pupil 
be encouraged toward greater achievement. Growth in mastery of 
techniques parallels the gains made in creative expression. Old tech- 
niques are recalled as they are applicable to a solution of the problem 
in hand; new techniques are acquired to meet new situations. They 
are not ends in themselves but merely means to an end; they slip un- 
obtrusively into their rightful place in the scheme of art.’” 

In the new curriculum the arts are taking their place as a part of a 
normal day’s experience. They are there for all to utilize and enjoy. 
Although the arts hold no monopoly and cannot coerce all children 
into some form of expression, they can help all children to obtain 
those varied experiences which may lay the foundations for lifelong 
interests; they can add to the richness and fullness of life; they can 
prepare in some measure to make the inevitably longer hours of 
leisure a blessing rather than a burden. 


1 Sweeney, Frances G.; Barry, Emily F.; Schoelkopf, Alice E. Western Youth Meets Eastern Cul- 
ture, p. 175. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.-Y., 1932. 
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Leisure in the New Curriculum 


By OUIDA R. MEYER* 


Executive Secretary, Lincoln School 


N THE time of the early Greeks, life was divided in terms of two 

great classes—the workers or slaves, and the masters or leisure 
group. In Pilgrim America, leisure was not restricted to any one 
class, because there were no classes. Man worked at the single task 
of besting the stubborn forces of nature for his own needs. His 
play or leisure could never escape the struggle for survival. The 
pioneer tradition of unremitting labor has persisted in our American 
culture. Today the machine rules, and again the emphasis in our 
social pattern shifts. Production is relegated to the factory; work 
hours must inevitably be shortened to even up the tremendous output 
of the machine. A return to the ancient order of work and leisure is 
inevitable, but it will not be based on class distinction. Economic 
and social change is producing new attitudes toward leisure. As man- 
kind works out his problems in a mechanized world, leisure will be- 
come a necessity, and will therefore assume respectability. It will 
lose the connotation of vague disapproval that has survived from 
pioneer conditions. As our knowledges increase, leisure will be in- 
creasingly regarded as a worth-while and essential area in an emerg- 
ing culture. 

Lincoln School believes that both work and leisure are aspects of a 
balanced life. The entire curriculum emphasizes that belief. It 
therefore includes a wide variety of offerings. Work and play are 
part of every activity. A spirit of freedom pervades the entire life of 
the school. Leisure is but the complementary segment of every 
whole experience. Thus the suspicion of idleness is removed from it. 
Furthermore, the very act of “doing nothing” is discovered to have 
its own virtues, desirable and necessary to a fully integrated life. 

The modern school admits failure in this area. In the rapidly 
moving tempo of its daily life’ it has often been impossible to provide 


* In consultation with members of the physical education staff. 
1 See articles in this issue on “Life in the Elementary School” by Rebecca J. Coffin, and “Life in 
the High School” by John R. Clark. 
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children with opportunities for the time-to-live leisure that Edman in- 
cludes in his “unhurried, pleasurable living among one’s native en- 
thusiasms.”’ Children need active experience outside of school in a 
wide variety of social situations. They need first-hand encounter 
with all sorts of aesthetic experience. But, unattainable as it may 
seem under present overwhelming pressures, they need time in which 
to rest, relax, and reflect. If leisure is as much a part of the indi- 
vidual’s immediate purposes and enthusiasm as work is a part of 
them, children should have free time for contemplation, for the 
savoring of experience, for inviting their souls, for the things of 
beauty which are “full of sweet dreams and quiet breathing.”” They 
cannot achieve these fine spiritual experiences in crowded hours and 
overfilled days. There should be constant skillful guidance so that 
these precious moments of quiet may have their rightful place in the 
development of the individual. At the same time, there must be no 
loss of the vital, day-to-day experience that is to each child the core 
of his being, the essence of his developing contact with life at the 
very quick. 

In the philosophy of Lincoln School, the curriculum represents all 
activities of the child that are directly influenced by the school. It 
aims to provide at every level appropriate content for the developing 
individual, and to build attitudes which will carry him into adulthood 
with the least possible strain and a maximum development of his 
capacities for good living. With respect to leisure, an important 
goal of education is the progressive refinement of standards of taste. 
The school offers activities designed to stimulate the child’s growth, 
to challenge his interest through creative activity, and to assume 
reality and integrity for all living. Security, serenity, and stability 
become permanent as well as temporary objectives. Correspond- 
ingly, the school rejects certain activities as alien to its general pur- 
pose and philosophy. It avoids relationships which tend toward 
exaggeration of undesirable habits or attitudes, particularly those 
originating in extramural athletics or in too keen interclass competi- 
tion. Emphasis is shifted away from the sophisticated, the smart, 
the showy, and toward the simple, the worth-while, the unspectacular. 

In its attempt to provide a balanced curriculum, offerings for the 
promotion of good leisure are naturally many and varied. Happily, 
the physical activities have come into their own in the modern curricu- 
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lum, involving, as they do, virtually every child in the entire school. 
The physical program includes seasonal games and sports of great 
variety outdoors, as well as indoor games, exercising, swimming, and 
dancing. Recreational trips, picnics, sports events appropriate to the 
season, rambles in the woods, hikes, ski and skating parties, and the 
like are numerous. Sports clubs of all sorts flourish, and are valu- 
able in bringing the new children into the life of the school. 

When recreational trips can be combined with other interests (as, 
for instance, science) instructional purposes are also served. Almost 
daily some group goes on a trip to a place of immediate interest. 
Markets, docks, industrial plants, factories, airports, radio stations, 
fireboats and fire department, train yards, farms, lighthouses, museums, 
cathedrals, science laboratories, ships—these are the destinations of 
group after group in the course of the year. While not primarily 
leisure activities, these trips are important as illustrative of the “‘free- 
dom of spirit” previously mentioned as a vital element in the life of 
the school. 

In the free-work period on Friday afternoon for nine- to twelve- 
year-olds, this spirit is again exemplified, and an important outlet for 
leisure-time activities is developed. Interests and hobbies of all re- 
spectable sorts are encouraged—all the “do” things in shop and art 
room, music, dramatizations, printing of newspapers, marionettes, 
and many more. These activities are often stimulated by interests 
developed in the classroom. 

Hobby clubs are also encouraged throughout the school. Most 
children enjoy collecting, be it butterflies, stamps, or minerals. Fre- 
quently they arrange exhibits of their collections. In some instances, 
interest carrying over from an exhibit has been sufficient to start a unit 
of work in some group for whom the content had sufficient meaning. 
Children participate in the planning and arrangement of nearly every 
exhibit in the school, frequently with the codperation of parents. 

Music and drama offer special opportunities for good leisure, at the 
same time providing rich study content. Professional performances 
may be attended, or original plays composed, staged, and produced at 
school assemblies or for special groups. 

Because the ‘“‘work”’ and the “play” are so closely allied in such a 
setup as ours, it becomes increasingly difficult to differentiate between 
the two types of activity. Only a partial and brief listing has been 
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possible here. No account other than mere mention can be taken of 
the spirit that permeates the entire life of the school from the opening 
of its doors until the five o'clock bell stridently reminds the last re- 
luctant lingerers that they must go home. Call this atmosphere, 
spark, essence, what you will, but believe it to be as vital as life itself. 

As leisure becomes a more integral part of the life of the child, 
his spiritual needs become more and more capable of satisfaction. 
His leisure is not ‘‘free’’ time in which he is arbitrarily put at “busy 
work” or “outdoors to play” because there is nothing else for him to 
do. Rather is leisure in his life something important (though at 
moments it may seem to lack apparent purpose )—something that for 
want of better words we might call the play side of the work experi- 
ence. This is something that will stand by him with an inner joy 
all his life. It is the balance wheel of his entire personality. If it is 
out of gear, he does not develop homogeneously. He must have 
means for satisfying every side of his nature—physical, emotional, 
social, intellectual, spiritual. Life will be rich for him when he be- 
comes effective not only in some one chosen field of endeavor, but 
when his whole personality is attaining satisfaction at all times. This 
includes an awareness of social obligation to the immediate group 
and to the larger community. 

In attempting to promote a desirable balance of interests for every 
child, his home and school relationships are carefully watched. Par- 
ents are encouraged to visit the school frequently and to enter into its 
daily life. Codperation is maintained by means of group meetings 
and parent-teacher conferences, classroom visiting, and through the 
valuable work of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

The parents’ evening activities offered in the school for the past 
seven seasons demonstrate very practically the school’s desire to be of 
help to parents. These recreational activities include a wide variety 
of choices in many fields: pottery, modeling, painting, drawing, etch- 
ing, weaving, bookbinding, leatherwork, jewelry-making, metalwork, 
furniture-making, swimming, physical exercises, games, dancing, 
French, drama, creative writing, discussion. The groups are pro- 
fessionally directed, but remain thoroughly informal in_ spirit. 
Through these activities parents “discover” themselves in terms of 
desires long laid aside (some are confessedly childhood ambitions un- 
fulfilled), hobbies temporarily abandoned, talents and urges latent but 
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eager for awakening at a touch. A growing membership through 
depression years is not the only standard by which such procedures 
may be judged. It is, again, a matter of “‘spirit’’—elusive as mist 
but vigorous as sap in a hillside tree in spring. 

This article attempts to represent what Lincoln School believes to 
be the pragmatic approach to the place of leisure in the curriculum. 
The school aids its pupils, in broad terms, to attain those under- 
standings that distinguish the cultured individual, to develop an 
awareness of his social obligations, and to explore a rich variety 
of experiences necessary to the development of a well-rounded indi- 
vidual capable of meeting life on its own terms without capitulating to 
it. It offers to pupils a full-bodied, colorful program for daily 
living, in which their unfolding personalities will be satisfied at each 
level of growth, thus establishing a sound basis for adult life. Each 
year the individual is called on to make choices, to enter upon proj- 
ects, to initiate experiments, to participate in varied enterprises, to aid 
in planning the group life, to use the developing skills, meanings, and 
appreciations of his own experiences. To select, to eliminate, to 
share, to discriminate, to use, to build values, to teach one another— 
these activities are fundamental. Conceivably, individuals will re- 
peat them on a more complex scale and with more important conse- 
quences each year of life. 

Tomorrow the wide fields of higher education and adulthood will 
be open to those who are children in Lincoln School today. Given 
half a chance, we believe these children will succeed at the business of 
living. In the degree that they succeed, they will help to build a 
society more promising for the emergence of all high human ideals. 








Life in the High School 


By JOHN R. CLARK 
Principal of the High School, Lincoln School 


HE high school seeks to set up situations which provide abun- 

dant opportunity for every pupil to practice self-direction and 
self-control, initiative and inventiveness, and the difficult art of co- 
ordinating his efforts and interests with those of his fellows. A rich 
variety of such situations is found in group study in classroom and li- 
brary; excursions to neighboring industries and museums; assembly 
programs in part planned and conducted by pupils; various student 
clubs, councils, musical organizations and athletic teams, functioning 
under charters granted by the Student Council; an employment bureau ; 
student publications; and the management of certain aspects of school 
government by student committees. 

To picture somewhat specifically the experiences of youth in the 
high school, let us accompany a group of twenty-five seventh-grade 
pupils during a particular day in November. 

It is now eight forty-five. The pupils begin to assemble in Mr. 
A’s room. Those who were absent from school the preceding day 
have reported to the medical office; if their health warrants their re- 
turn, they present their readmittance slips from the school nurse. 
The classroom is well equipped for the study of experiences commonly 
called science and mathematics. Today the topic is Archimedes’ 
Principle and its Application to Swimming. Mr. A poses the prob- 
lem: Why does an object float? Skillfully directed discussion, with 
a judicious amount of telling by the teacher, sharpens the problem. 
After forty-five minutes the class goes to the swimming pool, where 
certain pupils are weighed in air and in water. Data are recorded to 
be interpreted subsequently. The swimming teacher then discusses 
the techniques by which the maximum of bodily buoyancy is secured 
in swimming. The pupils seem oblivious to the presence of the half- 
dozen visitors. These pupils work with Mr. A nine periods a week. 

At ten-thirty, both sections of the seventh grade (there are two 
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sections of grades seven to twelve, inclusive) go to French, where 
they are regrouped on the basis of progress in French. A small 
number, convinced by previous tryout experiences that they have in- 
sufficient aptitude for French, go to the library for special work re- 
lated to some other interest or responsibility. 

At eleven-fifteen we go to the social studies. Our group of sev- 
enth graders is slightly older, chronologically, than the other group, 
though not brighter. To both, the social studies teacher is also their 
adviser. She helps them with such matters as the planning of their 
social activities, the choice of their representatives to the Student 
Council, the evaluation of the proposals made in the Council, the 
formulation of proposals to be presented to the Council, and the like. 
Today the class is continuing its reports on aspects of Greek culture. 
It appears that the class has been grouped into four or five commit- 
tees, each engaged in an investigation of a particular aspect of the 
subject. 

It is now lunch time. After returning from the washrooms, we 
join in a cafeteria lunch. One pupil is asked by the dietitian to go 
back to the counter and substitute a vegetable for the second dessert 
on his tray. In an unbelievably short time the lunch is consumed, 
giving lie to any claim that youth wishes leisure to dine. Soon we are 
back in the adviser’s room engaged in games and conversations, with 
little or no letdown in the expenditure of energy or enthusiasm. 

At the beginning of the sixth period we are in Mrs. B’s room for 
what we might judge to be a continuation of the social studies. No, 
it is English, but it is “integrated” with the social studies. 

And now we have physical education. The seventh grades call it 
‘‘Rec.,”’ meaning recreation. Rec. comes at one-thirty daily. It in- 
cludes soccer, football, tennis, field hockey, swimming and life-saving, 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, paddle ball, rhythms, instruction in 
social dancing, baseball, track, fencing, boxing, wrestling, tumbling, 
ice skating, coasting, and so forth. Here for the first time coeduca- 
tion is inappropriate. Naturally, there are choices among the: sports 
available on any particular day. Today we see bus loads of eager 
participants bound for Central Park or Van Cortland Park. If the 
weather were inclement, we might wish to follow this or that group 
to the pool, the boys’ gym, the girls’ gym, or the roof playground. 

After the two-hour physical education period, we scatter. Today 
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we may go to the Science Club or to the Library Club; tomorrow to 
typewriting or social problems; or we may choose to go to some 
teacher’s room where special help is given. 

Has the day been typical? Not entirely. We missed the two- 
hour arts period, the music class, the school assembly, activities of 
The Lorette (junior high school magazine of literature), a trip to 
the Hayden Planetarium, and the girls’ soccer game with Horace 
Mann. But you cannot expect to see the life of a school in a one-day 
visit. A description of some aspects of the upper grades will supply 
other parts of the picture. 

The senior division of the high school differs no more from the 
junior division than the latter differs from the elementary division. 
All children are supposed to grow in such abilities and dispositions as: 


1. Achievement in a particular area of experience. 

2. Work habits: working techniques, skill in the use of laboratory 
or reference materials. 

3. Effort or persistence exhibited in completing work undertaken. 

4. Ability to make unique contributions displaying ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness, initiative. 

5. Participation in class or group experiences. 

6. Sense of responsibility: self-direction, consideration for others, 
consideration for property. 


Four times a year teacher evaluations of the progress or status of 
a pupil in these qualities are discussed by parent, adviser, and pupil. 
By such analyses it is believed that a pupil will be stimulated to de- 
velop a broader and deeper understanding of worth-while living. To 
limit ratings of growth to marks in particular school subjects seems 
wholly inadequate. 

School visitors are particularly interested in the “general courses” 
in the senior high school. These experimental integrating courses in 
the development of Western culture are required of all pupils in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve. These courses replace the older 
separate courses in English, history, art, science, and music. Each 
section of approximately twenty-five pupils is taught by a staff of three 
or four teachers, all in the classroom simultaneously. The teachers 
of the two sections of each grade meet each week to plan the details 
of the work. One day a week the four morning periods are devoted 
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to these general courses, to make it possible to hold the classes in the 
museums or in other places of interest. 

One of these integrating courses is considered by the faculty to be 
equivalent to one-half of a normal pupil program. Each class meets 
twelve periods weekly. The remainder of a pupil’s program is se- 
lected from a list of electives including French, German, mathematics, 
science, art, and music. A detailed description of the twelfth grade 
level of these integrated courses appears in this issue of THE Recorp 
under the title “American Culture.” 

One of the important problems in educational guidance lies in the 
selection of the pupils’ elective subjects. The pupil, his parents, and 
his adviser confer frequently during the latter part of the ninth and 
later grades. As the choice of college matures, correspondence with 
the admissions offices often proves helpful in planning the program 
of electives. Practically every pupil in the senior high school has, 
by the end of the eleventh school year, selected two colleges either of 
which would in the judgment of the school offer the needed and de- 
sired type of higher education. The judgments of teachers who 
have studied a pupil over a period of two or more years in the senior 
high school should have great weight with parents, administrative 
officers, and prospective college entrants. 

Since the founding of the school eighteen years ago we have con- 
tinually been asked: Can the graduates of an experimental school that 
does not teach Latin get into college? The answer to the question, 
for the class of 1935, may be interesting. Of the forty-five members 
of the class, forty-two are now in college and thirty-eight are in the 
college of first choice. Among the colleges selected are Vassar, 
Wellesley, Barnard, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Swarthmore, and Michigan. To be recom- 
mended for admission to college, a pupil must have convinced the 
faculty of his interest in study, of his capacity to succeed in intellectual 
work, and of his possession of the social and ethical dispositions which 
college life presupposes. 

Even a casual observer of life in the high school would note the 
extent to which, both in the direction of classroom activities and in 
the conduct of committees, clubs, publications, and councils, responsi- 
bility is shared by pupils and teachers. He might overlook the num- 
ber and variety of the activities which pupils with difficulty find time 
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to pursue. How to find time to do, in five hours a day, the things 
which to youth are of compelling importance is a major problem. 
To many of us the only solution lies in lengthening the school day. 

The faculty of the high school includes twenty-eight full-time teach- 
ers, and a varying number of internes from Teachers College. On 
account of the great number of special interest groups, the teachers’ 
loads are excessively heavy. The sponsorship of these special activi- 
ties has parity with regular classroom teaching. The extracurriculars 
have become curricular. 

Lincoln School is one of the thirty experimental schools under the 
Aiken Committee on the Relation between School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. As such, its graduates are ex- 
empted from the necessity of meeting certain traditional requirements 
of college entrance, thus making possible a curriculum that is better 
adapted to the aptitudes and interests of its pupils. This freedom 
from conventional requirements of particular subject matter units 
enables the school to continue and to extend its original interest in, 
and emphasis upon, personality as inclusive of all pertinent aspects of 
pupil development. It also enables the school to continue to foster 
without restriction new concepts of scholarship, based upon the thor- 
oughness with which the pupil canvasses all pertinent aspects of the 
learning situation and selects and organizes material in terms of his 
purposes. Under this kind of scholarship the pupil becomes an ex- 
plorer, an adventurer, a discoverer in the frontiers of his own expand- 
ing world. 

Essential to any complete picture of life in the high school is an 
account of the assemblies, publications, dances, the Service League, 
intraschool games, trips, and the Student Council. The assemblies 
are planned by a student-faculty committee. The programs, with 
few exceptions, are the outgrowth of class or club activities. The 
publications are The Quarterly, a magazine of literature; The 
Lorette; and Highlights, the weekly newspaper. Dances, evening 
formals, and tea dances are under the direction of the Social Commit- 
tee, composed of parents, pupils, and teachers. The intraschool 
games, between the Blues and the Oranges, include swimming, basket- 
ball, baseball, hockey, skating, tennis, track, handball, and so forth. 
Contestant teams are graded by height-weight-age indices. The 
Service League seeks to serve not only the student body but the com- 
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munity in the vicinity of the school. Its activities include sewing, 
cooking, repairing clothing, investigating families, and providing such 
food and clothing as the members can collect, and giving entertain- 
ment to the neighborhood groups. The Student Council, a representa- 
tive body, has general supervision over all extra-classroom activities, 
and assumes partial responsibility for school government. 

Of general interest, too, is the extent to which the school reaches 
out beyond its four walls. During October and November, more 
than one hundred groups of pupils met outside the school for planned 
curriculum work. 

We are attempting to create an environment for adolescents in 
which they are stimulated under guidance to explore their interests; 
venture into new experiences believed to be rewarding; live together 
democratically; develop maturing standards of taste and scholarship; 
understand and appraise the contemporary social scene; experience 
the buoyant feeling of successful achievement; and build for them- 
selves dispositions to share in the making of a better America. 


























Integration in the Junior High School 


By FRANCES G. SWEENEY 
Teacher of Social Studies, Lincoln School 


NTEGRATION in the junior high school at Lincoln School began 
in the winter of 1927-1928. The immediate reasons were: 
‘Necessity to reorganize the program in the light of adolescent 
needs” and “Desire to aid boys and girls to obtain a better under- 
standing of the world about them.’’ Within the compass of this 
article it is impossible to give a detailed story of all that has happened 
since that time. Integration has been examined with care and the 
results recorded elsewhere in considerable detail."| Our purpose here 
is to sketch very briefly the general educational background and to at- 
tempt to show the effect upon those pupils and teachers who have 
been associated in the experimentation. 

The opinions expressed are based on three sources, namely: ex- 
perience with integrating courses for a number of years at Lincoln 
School; attempts to answer the numerous inquiries of teachers and 
administrators from other schools; and observation of integrated 
courses as they are being conducted in different types of schools. In 
that sense the remarks are applicable to other levels of education than 
the junior high school and are more general in nature than they would 
be if confined simply to Lincoln School. 

At Lincoln School from the very beginning it has been recognized 
that integration is what takes place in the mind of the learner; that 
it is a personal reaction dependent upon the mind’s ability to grasp 
and make use of relationships; and that any arrangement of subject 
matter content is merely a means of facilitating this understanding 
of relationships. Therefore any new synthesis of content is justified 
only when it contributes toward the purpose of helping the learner to 
gain better what the school conceives to be socially desirable under- 
standings. This point needs special emphasis, for too frequently the 


’ Sweeney, Frances G., Barry, Emily F., and Schoelkopf, Alice E. Western Youth Meets East- 
ern Culture: A Study in the Integration of- Social Studies, English, and Art in the Junior High 
School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1932. 
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term “integration” is taken to mean the giving of parallel courses, 
the attempt to put all subject matter from two or three courses into a 
general course, or to have one teacher teach two subjects rather than 
one. In other words the means becomes the end. There probably 
is no one ideal means. Good teachers have used many techniques 
and will continue to do so. Bright pupils have made their own inte- 
grations in programs that apparently have done all that is possible to 
frustrate such efforts. ‘This much may be conceded, but there still 
remains the obligation to experiment with various techniques to see if 
this desirable integration in the mind of the learner is best attained 
through a reorientation and reorganization of the secondary school 
program. 

The selection of content must be made in the light of the needs of 
the learner, taking into consideration his interests and abilities as 
well as his background of experience both within and without the 
school. Furthermore whatever content is selected must be subjected 
to the test of its social value in education. It is relatively easy to 
state such assumptions but extremely difficult to put them in practice. 
On the one hand the philosopher of education, the social scientist, the 
journalist, the statesman, and the man on the street corner all look to 
the school as a medium for helping to improve the social order. On 
the other hand the child specialist, the psychologist, and the psychia- 
trist present a great amount of frequently conflicting testimony on the 
needs of the child. Between the two groups stands the teacher who 
must attempt to help the child to meet his needs in the social order in 
which he lives. 

So it was that we, the teachers, started out to see how we could aid 
our junior high school boys and girls to obtain a better understanding 
of present-day culture, the term “‘culture’’ being used in a sociological 
sense. It was necessary first of all to determine what elements of 
culture were of greatest interest to and could best be understood by 
children of that age, and then to decide what techniques should be 
employed in teaching and learning. We felt free to draw upon any 
subject matter field for content that would help to enrich the concepts 
we were striving to develop. Out of such beginnings came an inte- 
grating course centering in the social studies and drawing in to this 
center the arts and the humanities. This arrangement came as a re- 
sult of attempting to put a philosophy into practice, and not as an 
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attempt to put three subjects together and then find a philosophy to 
justify the practice. We recognize that many different organizations 
may be tried. From year to year our ideas have changed and so has 
our program. But regardless of changes in detail, our experience has 
shown certain implications in the integrated program for the learner, 
the teacher, and the administrator. 

The child certainly has the opportunity to concentrate his energies 
along specific lines over a longer period of time each day. In other 
words there is a decided gain in directing activities toward definite 
goals with less dissipation of time and energy. Moreover, the learn- 
ing situation orients the child’s thinking around larger themes and he 
loses the sense of studying isolated bits of subject matter here and 
there. His concepts gradually become rich, full, and valuable as de- 
tail after detail fits into the total picture. Thus he comes to make his 
own integration, which is a personal one, dependent upon his own 
interpretations. 

Individual growth in creative expression makes long strides in the 
integrated course. From the deeper and richer experience afforded 
there emerges an enthusiasm and a desire for self-expression in some 
medium. Perhaps the most important factor in this creative response 
is that the approach to content from so many angles opens the op- 
portunity for every child to find a way to express himself. Moreover, 
the pooling of the resources of each teacher concerned, as well as the 
opportunity for each teacher to see the child in a variety of situations, 
ensures control and direction of creative activities. Guidance of this 
type leads to children’s gaining new satisfactions and stimulates latent 
ability. 

Undoubtedly in an integrating course the common skills function 
more naturally and are practiced more frequently. Organization of 
content is stressed no matter what the content may be. Good sentence 
structure is emphasized no matter what the written work may be. 
Oral presentation is equally important whether it be in the realm of 
social studies, English, art, science, or any other field. When the 
work calls for graphic presentation, art skills function as a matter of 
course. Within a shorter space of time than is customary under ordi- 
nary conditions, children develop better working habits because there 
is more constant checking and more uniformity in demands. 

From the child’s angle there seems to be much to gain and little to 
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lose. It is true that each of these values can be attained to some de- 
gree through separate subject matter treatment. It is also true that 
some of the so-called subject matter values are sacrificed in the in- 
tegrating course. However, it is to be remembered that if some of 
the old subject matter slips out, new subject matter slips in. Ap- 
parently the balance favors the integrating course for the junior high 
school child from the angles of enrichment of concepts, stimulation of 
creative activities, and economy in learning. 

Whether or not the afore-mentioned results are attained depends 
in the last analysis on the teacher. It is within the teacher’s power to 
make or mar the whole integrating process. Teachers are trained as 
specialists in particular fields of subject matter, or sometimes in 
methodology. For integration they need training in each. To carry 
on the work successfully any teacher needs a broad grasp of his own 
field as well as an appreciation of the best techniques to use in the 
teaching situation. The demand, therefore, is for more specialization 
in subject matter rather than less, but for a broad rather than a nar- 
row specialization. Also equally significant is the need for every 
teacher to understand the learning process, thereby being better able 
to see his subject in its true perspective in the education of the child. 

Since teachers are not trained at the present time to carry on in- 
tegrating courses, they must learn in the doing. Flexibility of mind 
is a primary requisite. Some learn and some do not. Those who go 
into such courses against their will, or with but a hazy understanding of 
what it is all about, do much more harm than good. Healthy criticism 
is necessary at all times in all teaching procedures, but destructive 
criticism that grows out of lack of understanding is fatal to any enter- 
prise. In every school there are teachers who do very good work by 
themselves in their own particular fields, but who are unable to adjust 
themselves to new experiments. There is still plenty of room for 
their services. To compel them to codperate in integrating courses 
may lead to exactly the opposite effect, namely, disintegration. 

As departmentalized work has found more and more favor in 
schools the opportunities for teachers to work in codperative under- 
takings have been materially restricted. Integrating courses demand 
very close codperation and this means ability to get along with others, 
sometimes under rather trying conditions. There may be such ex- 
treme differences in temperament that it is difficult to arrive at any 
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decisions, or one or the other of the group may be so pained at the 
omission of a favorite bit of subject matter that the course does not 
run smoothly. Differences of opinion there are bound to be and 
criticism should come freely, so the teacher must learn to take such 
matters objectively. That intangible but very real thing known as 
classroom atmosphere reflects any discord among those directing the 
work. 

The demands upon the teacher who attempts to work in such 
courses are many. In the first place he must spend a great deal of 
time in searching for new materials of instruction. ‘This means hours 
spent in the library or museum; frequently it means travelling a con- 
siderable distance to get in touch with a community agency, or to hear 
a speaker. Moreover, there must be frequent conferences among the 
teachers concerned with the course. If the course is truly integrating, 
happenings from day to day will change the trend of the initial plan- 
ning. If the critical attitude is to be maintained, there must be free 
discussion of what is going on in the classroom with recognition of the 
failures as well as the successes. All these activities are time-con- 
suming and any teacher who really does the work adequately cannot 
carry a heavy teaching load. It puts an impossible burden upon his 
shoulders. Experience has shown that the first year is the most difh- 
cult. As people become more used to working together and as ma- 
terials are found, the time required for the afore-mentioned activities 
grows less and less, but the need for alertness never diminishes. In- 
tegration can slip into a rut just as easily as any other undertaking. 

On the other hand working in an integrating course is truly a crea- 
tive opportunity for the teacher, and its rewards far exceed its difficul- 
ties for one who goes into it with the spirit of adventure. There is 
that great satisfaction that comes from living in a situation in which 
children and teachers are working toward a common goal. There is 
a never-ending source of enjoyment in coming into closer contact with 
a particular group of children for longer periods of time; in coming 
to understand how they feel about the life around them; and in seeing 
growth in desirable attitudes as well as in the more tangible aspects of 
education. The whole mental life of the teacher is enriched and 
broadened as new horizons open when he, with the children, learns 
from another teacher who is a specialist in a different field. He sees 
a painting as he never saw it before. He reads books that heretofore 
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have held little attraction for him. Gradually he comes to be more 
understanding of the values of subjects other than his own. Perhaps 
the greatest of the benefits he reaps is in his own special field, for in 
his search for materials of instruction he delves more deeply and reads 
more widely than he has before. His own scholarship grows accord- 
ingly. 

The third party in the integrating course, the administrator, also 
has new roads totravel. If ever there is need for creative imagina- 
tion in planning a school program, it is when the question of the in- 
tegrating course is considered. The first requirement on the part of 
the administrator is a clear understanding of the philosophy of the 
experiment. Unfortunately in many schools new ideas are put into 
practice solely because the administrator feels that his school should 
be progressive. Too seldom are the educational implications of the 
new idea seen in the light of school practice. There can be no set pat- 
tern for all schools to follow. The administrator who conceives of 
integration as taking a course of study in English and a course of 
study in social studies, then asking a teacher in each field to put these 
courses together to make an integrating course, is not only ruining 
the chances for the success of the enterprise but making both teachers 
and pupils suffer in the process. The technique is not so simple. 

Moreover, the administrator must have an appreciation of the spe- 
cial abilities and limitations of his teachers. In order that a group 
of teachers may work together successfully there must be a common 
basis of understanding in philosophy. The administrator who decides 
that three teachers shall work together because their teaching sched- 
ules make it easier to free them at a particular time is disregarding 
one of the fundamental considerations, namely, the personalities in- 
volved. 

Furthermore there must be cognizance of the heavier load that is 
being placed upon the teacher. It is essential to understand that a 
teacher is working when he is not actually teaching in a classroom, 
and that no small part of that work has to be done outside the school 
building. Moreover, there needs to be recognition of the fact that 
teachers have to have time within school hours for conferences. Due 
to his inadequate preparation, the teacher must educate himself in 
service. This the administrator needs to understand and face. 

Undoubtedly all administrators have to make compromises and are 
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unable to carry out, with the equipment and personnel available, new 
procedures in education just as they would like to do. Nevertheless, 
it is fundamentally important that there be: first, a genuine under- 
standing of what integration means; second, a thoughtful considera- 
tion of ways and means of changing the school program to facilitate 
carrying out the plan; and third, and then only, the compromises. In 
other words compromising in the light of an ideal is very different 
from fitting the ideal to the compromise. 

Though much has been attempted, much yet remains to be done in 
determining the values of integrating courses. We readily admit that 
we do not know to what extent they should be carried on throughout 
the secondary school program. Nor have we explored all the possi- 
bilities in organizing such courses. Certainly there are materials and 
activities worth pursuing in and of themselves. In such fields nothing 
is to be gained through integration. 

Thus it will be seen that integration still remains a problem in edu- 
cation. In the beginning it suffered in the hands of those who mis- 
understood and misinterpreted it as well as in the hands of those who 
followed it too blindly. But it gives promise of increasing significance 
in the educational world now building. 











Integration in the Senior High School 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Curriculum Specialist, Lincoln School 


NTEGRATION in the senior high school relates both to process 
and to ends, which are inextricably interwoven with each other. 
In the process of facing effectively a sufficient variety of life experi- 
ences, the individual selects and organizes aspects related to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of such experience for greater use in succeeding 
experiences, thereby developing by successive accumulations a system 
of thinking and a set of tested values. In this accumulating process, he 
becomes increasingly integrated as a personality; that is, his move- 
ments are characterized by purposeful, dynamic, courageous activity 
in which all aspects of his being are involved as a unified whole. If 
he has succeeded in this process toward this end by dealing with actual 
life experiences, he becomes at the same time integrated with his en- 
vironment. Integration, then, is a process of continuous conscious 
control over the interactions of the individual and his environment, 
to the end that he may become integrated within himself and with the 
world in which he lives. 

In this process the experiences which make up the curriculum of the 
school may be classified discretely as integrating or non-integrating. 
They may tend toward the development of a wholeness within the indi- 
vidual but be quite unrelated to the realities of life in his immediate 
environment. Conversely, they may deal with immediate realities, 
but in such a way as to result in the disintegration of the individual. 
Selection and direction of experiences are all-important in this connec- 
tion. As a means toward this end, Lincoln secondary school provides 
“integrated’—and it hopes “integrating’’—experiences, in which 
teachers and pupils select old and new materials and organize them 
in new ways better to promote the growth of the integration within 
the pupil in relation to his environment. The following accounts of 
pupil and teacher experiences in science and mathematics, world litera- 
ture, and American culture give a brief picture of the school’s attempts 
at reorganization in these areas. 
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Science in the Junior and Senior High 


School 


By H. EMMETT BROWN 


Teacher of Science, Lincoln School 


HUBERT M. EVANS 


Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Lincoln School 


AND N. ELDRED BINGHAM 


Teacher of Science, Lincoln School 


CIENCE teaching in the secondary division of Lincoln School is 
S characterized by continuous experimentation with the materials 
of instruction based upon the beliefs that science is important in a 
scheme of general education but that the framework which sur- 
rounds it and in which it shall be taught is in need of marked 
improvement. 

Science teachers in Lincoln School are fundamentally in agreement 
with the position expressed in The Thirty-First Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. ‘The committee states that 
the “principles and generalizations that ramify most widely into 
human affairs may be stated as objectives of science education.’ 
Another national committee? has attempted a further development and 
clarification of this principle. Space does not permit a detailed elab- 
oration of the work of this group. An emphasis made in a tentative 
report which bears upon the Lincoln School situation is that science 
instruction may function in a considerably larger number of classroom 
situations than has traditionally been the case. It is possible that the 
point of view which is held by the committee may be seen as 
a logical and particularized parallel of Lincoln School’s theory of 
integration. 

* Powers, $. R. and Others. The Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 


Education. Part I: “A Program for Teaching Science.” Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, IIl., 1932. 


* The Science Committee of the Progressive Education Association's Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum. 
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SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The dissatisfaction with the junior high school program, mentioned in 
a previous article in this issue,* was not confined to the subjects dis- 
cussed there. In science this dissatisfaction resulted in the establish- 
ment, first in the seventh and later in the eighth grade, of a course in 
which students receive instruction in both science and mathematics. 
While traditionally these two subjects have been separated, it seems 
reasonable to utilize whatever aspects of mathematics may be needed 
to assist a pupil to acquire a better understanding of the quantitative 
concepts and generalizations of science and to use in science a real situa- 
tion for the acquisition of mathematical skills. When these relation- 
ships occur naturally, a real integration of experience may result. 
Because such integration seems to take place most satisfactorily when 
the use of mathematics has served to clarify and enrich the science 
concepts, the organization of these courses has, in general, followed 
scientific rather than mathematical outlines. Not all desirable science 
experiences of junior high school pupils are capable of enrichment by 
mathematical treatment. Neither can all the mathematical experi- 
ences, however wisely selected in the light of pupil needs and interests 
and teacher experience, be taught in connection with science generali- 
zations. Hence it must be realized that a considerable amount of the 
science is devoid of mathematical content and that some mathematical 
concepts and skills must be taught in some other relationship. Integra- 
tion should not be forced. 

An illustration of the way in which integration may take place is 
afforded by the activities of a class of eighth grade pupils who were 
attempting to find out something about the solar system. Pupils of this 
age always have difficulty in acquiring a real understanding of the 
relative sizes of the members of the solar system and the distances 
between them. Quite naturally, they are thinking in terms of distances, 
sizes, and weights more or less common to everyday experiences. In 
order to make these relative sizes and distances more concrete, the 
pupils carried out the following activities: 

1. Collected information concerning (a) distances of the planets 
from the sun; (b) sizes of the planets and the sun (diameters) ; (c) 
estimated weights of some of the heavier planets and the sun. 


* See the article in this issue entitled “Integration in the Junior High School” by Frances G. 
Sweeney. 
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2. Computed the ratio between the earth’s distance from the sun 
and the distance of each of the other planets from the sun. 

3. Constructed a graphic picture of the differences in the distance 
of each of the planets from the sun by means of lines drawn to scale. 
(It was impossible to place on paper the lines representing the farthest 
planets, as the range in length of lines extended from %” to 40”.) 

4. Computed the ratio between the diameter of the earth and the 
diameters of each of the other planets and the sun. 

5. Used the diameter ratios to construct circles representing the 
apparent sizes of the planets and the sun. 

6. Computed the ratio between the estimated weight of the earth 
and the estimated weights of the sun, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

7. Computed the ratio between the distance of the earth to the sun 
and the distance of the earth to the nearest star, Alpha Centauri. 

The idea that the earth rotates on its axis was advanced to explain 
the apparent motion of the sun and stars. Mathematical evidence 
was used to show the reasonableness of this belief and to enhance 
understanding in the following manner. Students were asked to 
imagine that the earth was not rotating and that the sun and stars 
were revolving around the earth. Computations were then made to 
find out how fast the sun would have to move through space to ac- 
count for the facts of observation. In making these computations, 
the students saw that the path the sun would follow in revolving 
around the earth would be a circle whose diameter would be twice the 
distance of the sun from the earth. They also saw that the circum- 
ference of this circle would be the distance the sun would have to 
traverse every twenty-four hours. Knowing the diameter of the 
circle, the number of miles in the circumference was computed by using 
the formula which shows the relationship between the diameter and 
the circumference of a circle. This circumference was found to be 
nearly 600 million miles. If the sun moves along this 600 million 
mile path every twenty-four hours, it would have to attain a speed of 
about 7,000 miles per second. But does the opposing theory of the 
rotation of the earth on its axis also require improbably high speeds? 
Computations made to find out how fast the surface of the earth at 
the equator is moving give a speed of about 1,600 feet per second. A 
comparison of these two speeds, 7,000 miles per second and 1,600 
feet per second, coupled with an understanding of the relative weights 
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of the earth and sun and the gravitational and centrifugal forces oper- 
ating between them, led the pupils to see how much more reasonable 
it was to suppose that the earth rotates on its axis than to suppose that 
the sun and stars revolved around the earth. 

Improbable as was the “revolution of the sun and stars’ theory 
when applied to the sun, it becomes impossible when applied to the 
other stars. Calculations made to find out how fast the nearest bright 
star, Alpha Centauri, would have to move through space in order 
to account for its apparent motion, gave 2,000,000 miles per second, 
an impossible velocity. These quantitative considerations of the ap- 
parent motion of the sun and other stars undoubtedly increased the 
pupils’ understanding and appreciation of the idea that the earth ro- 
tates on its axis once every twenty-four hours. Similar quantitative 
experiences were utilized in developing many of the other ideas and 
concepts brought out in the study of the solar system. Ideas asso- 
ciated with gravitational and centrifugal forces—time, longitude and 
latitude, surface temperatures of the planets and the sun, rotation and 
revolution speeds, and density—were treated quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively. This emphasis on the quantitative aspects of the ideas 
and concepts studied can be justified in terms of results obtained. 
Students did acquire clearer and more precise ideas of the solar system 
than they probably would have if mathematics had not been employed. 


SCIENCE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


As an appropriate preliminary to a description of the present setup, 
the following account of a teaching experiment may be relevant. 
During the school years, 1929-1930 and 1930-1931, a combined two- 
year course in plane geometry, advanced algebra, and physics was 
given at Lincoln School. Pupils beginning in the tenth school year 
continued throughout the eleventh year. As an experiment in inte- 
gration, the course was not a success. Disregarding certain aspects 
of the physical setup which operated against the experiment, the non- 
success is probably attributable to the fact that it was a mere combina- 
tion of subjects—a correlation between courses, each of which had 
fixed subject matter, but only certain superficial aspects in common. 
The attempt was to be made to compress the teaching of these three 
subjects into the time formerly allotted to two. Whatever integra- 
tion may be, it is not that. Space limitations preclude a further dis- 
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cussion, but the implications for secondary education should be clear.‘ 

Based on the rather general belief that desirable integration of ex- 
perience is not furthered by the narrow compartmentalization of the 
individual sciences, an experimental course in general physical science, 
to run for two consecutive years, was begun in the fall of 1934. As 
the course progressed, it became apparent that the function of the 
course could be better served through the development of an integra- 
tive theme, from which instruction might take its departure. The 
first portion of the introductory paragraph to this theme reads: 


The story of man’s life on the earth is a story of continual struggle—a struggle 
to adapt himself to his environment, to control his environment, and through this 
control to improve his conditions of living. Fundamentally, the control of his 
environment has always been, and of necessity will continue to be, the result of 
the intelligent utilization and direction of the earth’s available supply of energy 
and material. Man’s pressing problem has been how to make this energy avail- 
able for his needs. It is still an important problem today. However, as man 
emerged from primitive savagery, questions about the nature of his own body and of 
his universe, largely divorced from the problems of control, commenced to assume 
positions of importance. We would probably typify this questioning as the be- 
ginnings of intellectual curiosity. 


The theme as developed tells in more detail the story of man’s control 
of energy and of the development of man’s knowledge of his physical 
universe. Some of the objectives that are suggested for use in de- 
veloping this theme are: (1) transformations of matter and of energy 
may be effected by chemical changes; (2) the earth is very old; (3) 
energy from the sun reaches the earth in the form of radiation. 
The reader is referred to the committee report already mentioned® 
for more complete lists of such types of objectives and for typical 
analyses of the meanings inherent in certain of them. 

In the units of this course, material is drawn from the various fields 
of science, without regard to its classification, to the end that the pupil 
may obtain a better understanding of the physical universe and of 
man’s relation to it. A further elaboration of the plans of the course 
and of its underlying philosophy has been given elsewhere.* 


* A more complete exposition of relationships in the field of science and mathematics has been made 
in the following article: Brown, H. Emmett, “Mathematics in Physics,” Mathematics in Modern 
Life, Sixth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, pp. 136-164. 

© Powers, op. cit., 44-55. 

* Brown, H. Emmett. “Science in the New Secondary School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 35, 
PP. 694-707, May 1934. 
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At the present time further experimentation with this course has 
been merged with the larger experimentation in integration begun this 


year (1935) in the eleventh grade. The tenth and eleventh grades . 


have one-half their time, twelve periods per week, set apart for a 
general course in which the teachers from the different departments, 
especially social studies, English, science, music, and art, codperate in 
giving the most worth-while experiences possible around the central 
theme of the course. The tenth year work centers around the begin- 
nings of the earth, the development of man, and the evolution of his 
culture from primitive beginnings to that of the fall of the Roman 
Enipire. The eleventh grade takes up the study of the various cul- 
tures that have developed from that time up to the present. Each 
teacher, presumably a specialist in his field, strives to bring his best 
contribution to the development of the central idea so that the pupils 
may actually achieve a real understanding and appreciation of the 
theme developed. 

Thus science contributed to the study of the beginnings of the earth 
by bringing into the general experiences of the class the various scien- 
tific explanations of how the earth and solar system are believed to 
have originated and the reasons for accepting or rejecting these 
theories. In the study of the beginnings of life on the earth, science 
contributed by developing understandings of the great age of the 
earth, of how life has developed upon the earth, and of how we are 
able to read this record with such certainty. The work of the archae- 
ologists takes on a richer meaning when backed by the interpretation 
that the geologist gives. In studying the early Egyptian cultures, 
science is called upon to show how the calendar has developed, to ex- 
plain how it is related to the various motions of the earth and other 
heavenly bodies, to interpret seasonal change in a tropical country like 
Egypt, to define the scope of early mathematical development and 
demonstrate its application to the building of the Pyramids and other 
edifices, and to make clear the way in which the Egyptians used princi- 
ples of mechanics in quarrying huge blocks of stone and in transporting 
them to their final positions in the same structures. This analysis 
could be carried further throughout the rest of the general course but 
space does not permit. 

These general courses are not correlations of previously accepted 
subject matter. Experiences are selected from the fields of science, 
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literature, art, music, and the social studies by both pupils and teachers 
so that pupils may integrate these experiences into a rounded under- 
standing and appreciation of the culture which is the area of explora- 
tion of the course. In this framework, some of the generalizations 
which are the objectives of science may be identified as objectives for 
the course as a whole, as when, in the eleventh grade, a unit on the 
work of the alchemists and the nature of chemical change gives an 
understanding of the nature of medieval science and the character of 
the medieval mind. 

Over a period of years there has grown up a belief in the values of 
science instruction for secondary school students. Understanding of 
many of the principles and generalizations of science is essential to 
the attainment of the aims of education. It is debatable whether it is 
possible for pupils to secure in the general course the value of science 
instruction and to achieve necessary understandings because of insufh- 
cient opportunity for laboratory and other unique science experiences. 
To this question, our experience with the general course does not yield 
a definite answer. Certainly the question is one that needs to be borne 
in mind by groups of teachers planning these courses. 

Science instruction on the twelfth grade level is offered in elective 
courses in the physical and biological sciences. The physical science 
course is the second year of the two-year experimental course already 
described. Both courses were originally conceived of as develop- 
ments of integrative themes. In practice, if the present plan is con- 
tinued, these courses will be modified in order to avoid duplication of 
work already done in the general courses. To reconstruct and elab- 
orate fruitfully upon the pupil’s experience in the general courses, and 
to round out his acquaintance with the field of science are other func- 
tions of these special courses. 














World Literature 


By B. J. R. STOLPER 
Teacher of English, Lincoln School 


HERE is curiosity among laymen about the experimental schools. 

The rank and file of the teaching profession, too, often wonder 
where the experimenter gets his notion that a new path must be tried 
through an old and well-tilled field. Without rambling too far among 
conjectures, I shall give the thought as it moved into form in the spe- 
cific matter of world literature in the high schools. 

After a number of years, dissatisfied with my set material, | took to 
quickening the conventional curriculum of English and American litera- 
ture with purple patches from foreign authors, ancient and modern. 
The results were immediate and enlightening. So hungrily were 
those infrequent morsels absorbed by my pupils that I was led to a 
further step beyond mere enrichment: the formation of a general 
theory.’ This theory was, first, that the best was none too good for 
our boys and girls; second, that in the presence of the best, the second 
best should disappear altogether. 

My reasoning rested on two firm pillars. One was the growing 
conviction that literature is a living thing. The other was that. though 
it may have its wellspring in the national, it is, nevertheless, no paro- 
chial item; in short, that no merely local literature, as such, deserves 
the right of way. 

My other basis was a long experience with the thinking and feeling 
of adolescent boys and girls. They have a standing resentment. 
They are treated as inferior and immature. Their minds strong and 
fresh, their imaginations keen, they find themselves excluded from a 
world of grown-up thought, a world which turns out to be no great 
shakes to understand when bits of it are bootlegged to them, here 
and there. What is the mainspring of learning? Curiosity! Your 
adolescent, more than any other, is eager to discover patterns, theories, 
comparisons, and what it is that makes the wheels go round. I had 


1Stolper, B. J. R. “Literary Perspective for High School Pupils.” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 29, pp. 391-396, February 1928. 
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a lad in class once, sullen and ironic. He was fanatically interested 
in structure, amy structure : engineering, mathematical, or other. Him 
I had to oppress with the beauties of Milton’s minor poems, which, 
in the setup, he could never be made to see as other than an isolated 
nuisance. The conventional aesthetic or linguistic approach held no 
appeal for him at all. Oh, I could intrigue him today! But in those 
days I was as shortsighted as he, and Milton, in the great tradition of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, had to be left like a door shut in his face. 

The best in literature. What is the “best”? The problem of 
choice might well have turned my first experimental class at the Lincoln 
School into a lot of smug little parrots, importantly repeating their 
elders’ timeworn appraisals. Here method came into play. 

The class engaged themselves not to read or listen to critical com- 
ments until they had been brought into contact at firsthand with origi- 
nals. Reading aloud to them at full power, I brought before them, 
wholly or in part, all I could lay hand on of what has been considered 
the great body of literature: stuff that fills the anthologies, the five-foot 
bookshelves, the “universal libraries.’ Here they began to discover, 
not only the joy of discarding the good for the better, but the quite 
grown-up fact that appreciations are individual—and they made the 
inference themselves. For, willy-nilly, when I read aloud, my own 
prejudices crept into the tones of my voice, the fervor of my uncon- 
scious recommendations. They argued about it, finally giving me up, 
with admiration, as a biased man. Where beauty, where emotion 
enters into literature, they said—and I have the notation—it is hard, 
even impossible, to be coldly scientific. 

Since most of the literatures in which we read were of foreign origin, 
the question of translation came up almost immediately. How was 
it that this or that excerpt, poem, play, seemed so “patchy”’ in its ef- 
fect; so marvelous in one portion, and so dull in another? Here was 
a work which had survived for three thousand years. Surely some- 
one had been unwilling to let it die. Yet we were bored with it! 
Why was that? Was the fault in us? Was that lost age, that dis- 
tant atmosphere impossible to recapture? Or did the fault lie in the 
translation? 

We set ourselves to get the “feel” of transmuting one language 
into another, and soon a very workable procedure fell into place. 
Groups of pupils eagerly volunteered to hunt up diverse translations 
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of identical passages. Homer, Sappho, Euripides, Virgil, Dante, 
Villon—we read aloud, compared, selected, even fused portions of 
several translations, to approach as nearly as possible to a recrudes- 
cence of the strength, the fire, the tenderness we had so dimly felt 
underlying the professorial rendering of our first contact. A good 
many fine things we never did learn to like—Montaigne’s Essays, for 
one—a fact that still puzzles me, for there the biased mentor was 
distinctly riding a well-loved hobby. Sometimes the despised read- 
ings of one group became the glowing favorites of another. Why? 
A new translation had appeared: Joseph Auslander’s Petrarch; Robert 
Hilyer’s Book of the Dead; and so forth. 

We tried our hands, too, at translations of our own, within the 
narrow range with which we were acquainted. Neither Latin nor 
Greek is taught at the Lincoln School. But renderings from the 
French and the German began to trickle in, both in verse and in prose. 
A South American pupil gave us a new idea of the rather pompous 
Spanish ballads, when she rendered two of them, with passion, into 
almost noble numbers. I still own a twelfth grader’s translation of 
the Ballade des Pendus, which | prefer to Rossetti’s. 

Here it becomes important that I set forth something of the organ- 
ization within which the classes in world literature were conducted. 
For it is clear that the field is too vast for the readings to be taken 
haphazardly. It is equally clear that any setup by mere nationalities 
would defeat its purpose and result in frigid stratifications. The 
underlying principle had to be human rather than national, while still 
taking advantage of race, geography, language, and the moving 
streams of time and historical event. And the facts, while compara- 
tively few for the literature of each individual nation or race, still 
rolled up into a staggering total that demanded some sort of mnemonic 
aid. ° 

Fortunately, there is truth in the preacher’s dictum that there is 
nothing new under the sun. With a hopeful wish, rather than a confi- 
dent expectation, I set myself to look for common denominators in 
men’s literary expression through the ages—large movements to 
which my pupils could refer the welter of song, chronicle, and specula- 
tion that they were bound to encounter and be lost in, unless they were 


*Stolper, B. J. R. “World Literature in the High School." The English Journal, Vol. 24, pp. 
480-484, June 1935. 
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given some guide. I found eight such movements, and they still 
seem to hold good for my purpose after nine years of testing. 

These eight movements fall within definite and succeeding periods 
of time. In each of these periods, most of the important writing is 
impregnated with the temper of the period. In the oldest, the Bible, 
Homer, The Book of the Dead, the Code of Hammurabi, the Rama- 
yana, and so forth, were conceived in the atmosphere of Gods and 
Laws. In the next, dramatists, poets, historians, philosophers 
seemed concerned, almost as a new thing, with Form, which is Beauty. 
The other six periods, down to and including the twentieth century, 
fell into place in similar fashion. 

It now became apparent to me that, even if those eight time-color 
periods failed to stand up as absolutes in their entirety, I still had 
stumbled upon a method for developing the sense of perspective in 
literature among my pupils. For not a// great writing in any one 
period conformed to the spirit of that period. The Milton of Para- 
dise Lost belonged in spirit, if not in time, with Homer. Aristotle’s 
way and content were more strikingly akin to those of Descartes, 
Newton, Herbert Spencer, and Havelock Ellis than to the dramas of 
Aeschylus or the Dialogues of Plato. If the pupils could be made to 
recognize similarities, even though superficial ones, within the all- 
embracing frames of time, content, and intention, they were well on 
their way toward forming integrations of their own out of their own 
first-hand experiences. Then, I submit, they would have taken the 
first step toward becoming, eventually, men and women of culture. 

Here a technical problem arose. Should I acquaint the class with 
the theory and the whole range of eight periods, or let them discover 
as I had discovered? I took the sounder way, I hope. Only after we 
had read all there was of value in the first movement did I begin 
to inquire about its common denominator—which was almost imme- 
diately perceived. I followed the same procedure for the second 
movement. By then the class was quite heartily curious about the 
meanings that would underlie the next, and the next, and the next. 

Now that we had those larger concepts, we needed symbols for 
them—short cuts, so to speak, to recall them by. Should we give 
them names? Numbers? One of the girls proposed that we key 
the movements in color, a very happy solution. From that time on 
we retained the very useful mnemonic that red stood for the litera- 
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ture of Gods, Laws, 3000-600 B.C., either actually or by implication. 
Blue meant a preoccupation with beauty, or the period between 500- 
300 B.C., or both. And so on, through the other six movements. 

The whole front wall of the classroom was now turned into a sort 
of permanent notebook, upon which we recorded those writings which 
seemed to us the masterpieces of the unrolling ages. 

On an immense outline map of the world on slate-cloth, we marked, 
in the appropriate color, the place of origin of the work we were 
to read. To right and to left of the map, we hung a great number 
of waiting charts, each headed by an adjective of nationality; thus— 
French, Chinese, American, Negro, English, and so forth. These 
charts, blank at the outset, filled slowly as the term progressed, with 
titles of poems, plays, philosophies, and so forth, each set down by 
a pupil in the color appropriate to its time-temper. 

We hung up a double chart of detachable paper, upon which we 
wrote, still in the key color, the general date and the title of the 
writing about which we were to make up our minds. 

Below the large map we set out a long, wide row of vivid pictures, 
in color or in black-and-white. These were meant to give us a visual 
impression of particular atmosphere, together with a visual impres- 
sion of “contemporaries.” Thus, for a reading in Homer, pictures 
typifying the Jliad and the Odyssey were centered directly below the 
map; to right and left were placed portrayals of Egyptian hieratic 
writing, Sargent’s Frieze of the Prophets, Assyrian reliefs, the 
Buddha at Kamakura, and so forth. 

The actual reading followed. Then discussion began—animated, 
after a number of weeks, beyond belief. For in the beginning, those 
adolescent youngsters were as wary as any other wild creatures. It 
took them some time to make sure that their opinions on these 
embalmed and exalted masterpieces were really being sought for; 
that they were making an evaluation as among themselves, though 
accidentally, in the presence of one who happened to be a bit older 
and to have read a bit more widely. The wildest expressions were 
hotly bandied about, and, in the beginning, the most intolerant. 
When the bells rang for change of classes, the argument poured out 
into the corridors, rushing back, next day, as a violent continuum to 
its place of origin. //e said thus-and-so! She claims this-and-that! I 
never did!—what 7 said, was! ... 
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It was clear that some sort of record had to be begun, if only to 
keep peace and check up on facts. A schedule of student secretaries 
was established. When it became evident that no one secretary could 
make a reliable transcript, two pupils were assigned daily to the same 
minutes as a check up against each other. 

Here an amusing contretemps brought about the invention of still 
another procedure. More than often the discussions grew so lively, 
so inviting, that both secretaries plunged in with enthusiasm—desert- 
ing their minutes completely! Something had to be done about that. 
It was voted that the secretaries of the day were automatically barred 
from discussion. A lull—then protest from everybody brought about 
a concession, highly desirable from every standpoint, including the 
pedagogic. The secretaries were barred from class discussion, but 
were privileged to add their views, parenthetically, when they turned 
in the written minutes! Those secretarial reports, by the way, tended 
more and more to turn into marvels of almost stenographic note- 
taking, with a flair for retaining the essential and rejecting the trivial. 

As the charts filled, as the readings and discussions moved on, a 
definite sense of perspective in history, as well as in literature, began 
to be manifest. Old clichés tottered. In the scattered glory of the 
national literatures of the time, the Dark Ages began to demand 
a renaming: dim, perhaps; and in places other than Europe not even 
dim, but brilliant. The local and provincial pride of the youngsters 
began to squirm a bit under the impact of lovely and noble creations 
on the part of alien Chinese, Jews, Italians. Power in the written 
word began to be felt as a living thing striding across time and con- 
tinents, with a brief stay, here and there, among the temporary elect. 
As civilizations rose and fell, golden ages in literature glowed now 
in one, now in another country. A chart long empty burst into late 
flame. A long, brilliant list, growing, apparently forever, came to 
an abrupt and depressing close. The word renaissance took on bodily 
meaning, rebirth being visible after long, long sleep. The chart 
marked ‘‘Mayan” was demanded by the class, with a gigantic, signifi- 
cant question mark painted on it: we all felt, at the moment, the thrill- 
ing sense of expectation. When those squat symbols were deciphered, 
when that language was disclosed, what glories would come out of 
the mist? 

Someone brought in Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, and 
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point was at once given to that rather vague term “the peculiar genius 
of a people.” Jf the Greeks had had the Bible; if the Jews had pos- 
sessed the materials of the Iliad and the Odyssey, what would each 
race have done with them? That, I submit, was not parroting, and not 
half-grown. 

Am I writing with enthusiasm? I feel enthusiasm. Each year, for 
five years, I saw the impact of the ‘““Phaedo” on virgin minds, and it 
did things to my urban and grown-up tendency toward weariness and 
disillusionment. To see, simultaneously, timelessness and children 
growing in time (I say it without shame) is a bath of immortality. 
I think much of a process in which the manipulator himself is forced 
to grow. 

I mentioned, somewhat further back, my sullen and ironic lad who 
was bored by Milton. In one world literature class, when we came 
to the Aeneid, the youngsters raised the question of plagiarism. Why, 
Virgil had taken this, that, and the other right out of the //iad or the 
Odyssey! I attempted to say something of continuing tradition, but 
got nowhere until long afterward, when we began to read in the 
Divine Comedy. When it became clear why Dante had taken Virgil 
as his guide through Hell, somebody called for the old notes— 
and a fine, strong link moved into place in the chain. The identity 
of creative human beings through the ages, yes, the consciousness 
even, of that identity, is a conception to grow on. The youngsters 
saw the essential likeness among the three widely spaced pairs: Lao- 
tse and Chuang-tze, Socrates and Plato, Jesus and the scribes of 
the four synoptic gospels; they learned more than they had read 
from a mere juxtaposition of the Bible and the Koran, Ecclesiastes 
and the Rubdiyat, the Spanish Ballads and the Old English Ballads. 
One day we were reading, rather listlessly, I admit, Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise. Jo, unable to obtain the play, had brought to class 
Lessing’s Laocoén, instead, and proceeded to read aloud fragments 
of it. Now I'm all for organization, relevance, and sequence, but 
I saw, very definitely, that this was no time for them. In any event, 
Nathan and I were both swept aside, and the free-for-all in pure 
aesthetics that followed was a memorable one. I still possess rather 
extensive notes of the eruption, with both secretaries desperately 
pleading, “Not so fast, not so fast!” In the midst of the doings a 
calm voice announced from the rear, “You know, this sounds exactly 
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like one of those Platonic Dialogues.” After the pause and the 
laughter, we turned, with a good deal of curiosity, to various copies 
of Plato on the bookshelves in the room, and a quiet reading period 
ensued. Those later moments, as I have good reason to know, did 
more to people the groves of Academe with living men, thinking 
living thoughts for those boys and girls, than anything I had been 
able to do, or any ex-cathedra reading assignment would have done. 
And since I’m moving among tags, let me add another: Ex nihilo 
nihil fit: given strong meat, you make strong men. 

Since this field is as wide as the world, I could go on forever, ring- 
ing the changes on what happened in those classes in world litera- 
ture, and in the hearts and minds of the boys and girls who lived in 
them five hours a week for a year at a time. How the readings in 
Buddha opened up to them the Brahmin immensities of time, space, 
and fantasy. How 311, owing to the immediate nature of the mate- 
rial under discussion, became now a classroom in folklore, now in 
science, in politics,* in ethics, in aesthetics. If I had it to do over 
again, there are several changes I would make, in the light of new 
findings by others. For one thing, I shouldn’t run it again as a 
purely one-man show. A decent sense of humility, of proportion, is 
enough to let any man know that there is no such creature as the 
Admirable Crichton. That I had a dim sense of what was needed in 
this particular is patent in what I did on several occasions. When 
we came to German literature, I invited Miss Holz and Dr. Koisch- 
witz to sit in on the discussion. We would all have been the better 
for it—the teacher as well as the class—if I had been struck by the 
thought of inviting the teacher of science, the teacher of art, the 
extraordinarily gifted teacher of music when I came to those areas 
in which I was the hazy dilettante, not to say the complete layman. 
We do that very thing now in the groups with which I am con- 
nected. Nevertheless, for the warped impressions I must have left, 
whether or no, in this or that special region of the pupils’ experience, 
I am afraid I may have to answer, when all the accounts are in. 


“Something New under the Sun?” Progressive Education, Vol. 11, pp. 386-392, November 1934. 














American Culture 


By EDWIN S. FULCOMER 
Teacher of English, Lincoln School 


HE integrating or general course at the twelfth-grade level is a 

study of the American social scene of the present day. The 
purpose is to aid the individual to obtain a deeper appreciation of 
the life in which he lives and to aid the group to develop the largest 
number possible of mutual understandings in common experiences. 
Concurrently it offers each individual a field of investigation of his 
choice and the opportunity of recreating this interest in his chosen 
form of self-expression. The integration is pursued with the indi- 
vidual rather than subject matter as the basis of operation. Teachers 
from the fields of the graphic and plastic arts, music, drama, English, 
social science, physical science, and physical education have been uti- 
lized. Student interests and leads motivate the planning committee 
which meets weekly to discuss how best to serve individual preferences 
and yet provide the necessary common understandings. The alloca- 
tion of time, assignments, and opportunities for creative activity be- 
comes a matter of extreme importance. The teachers must have 
much in common and be willing to yield what, as subject specialists, 
each might emphasize more strongly than the demands of a richer 
educational process allow. 

In the present experiment no elaborate system of generalizations 
is set forth. The teachers regard each student as an individual in 
a rapidly changing environment or series of environments in which 
social controls exert strong pressure through mores as well as laws; 
they accept the challenge of the problems arising from the conflict of 
the individual with these social pressures, but do not build or guide 
the integration solely into an examination or a discussion of problems, 
lest the “hopeful pessimism” sought by many educators become in 
adolescent children mere cynicism, defeatism, or hopelessness. 

Rapidity of change suggests means of communication, particularly 
those used in the exchange of ideas. The areas so far examined in- 
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clude the newspaper, the radio, the motion picture, the theater, the 
contemporary novel, the short story, the essay, dramatic literature 
and poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture and design, music, sports, 
the organized church, and secular agencies for social improvement and 
human welfare. This list is enumerated to suggest the rich possibil- 
ity for individual endeavor the course has provided in its first two 
years. While there have been many common understandings, the 
inadequacy of time, resources, and the very human limitation of the 
staff have prevented full exploration of these areas. 

The teachers agree that ideas underlying present-day American 
culture affect the child’s expanding social organization of family, com- 
munity, state, nation, and world. Here, then, is opened the rich field 
of American history. As need arises for examination of the origin 
or background of present-day conditions, we go back into our past, 
even, perhaps, as far back as the granting of Magna Charta. 
This process is made easier because the pupils have developed in 
the lower grades of the junior and senior high school a technique of 
looking at the past from the point of view of the present. This enables 
the staff to make the course in American culture much more than a 
course in American history with literary and artistic decorations. 

Finally, the staff is agreed upon the encouragement of a belief in 
American democratic institutions, the imperative need for a greater 
understanding of their opportunities, and a desire and determination 
for their continuance. Whatever indoctrination results from such 
belief and practice is in agreement with the essential racial philosophy 
of the school. 

The progress of the individual in his integration is made as com- 
plete and as natural as possible through three general types of ex- 
periences. First, there is the observational experience secured 
through carefully planned and guided trips to museums, galleries, 
concerts, cinema, theater, and exhibits of the numerous kinds in which 
New York abounds, a field so full of opportunity for Lincoln School 
students that justifiable selection is imperative. This is enriched by 
speakers from the actual field of observation, such as artists, news- 
paper men, social service workers, economists, and historians. Such 
materials of visual education as are accessible and pertinent are uti- 
lized and wide reading of general interest is encouraged. 

Second, there is a detailed analysis of historical periods, artistic 
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movements, and economic or social ideas from one or two textbooks 
used by the entire class. It is in this experience that fundamental 
understandings and backgrounds are secured, and a major portion of 
the year may be spent upon this experience, if the previous prepara- 
tion of the class seems inadequate to an appreciation of modern culture. 
Always, however, the process is one of going back, since the chrono- 
logical historical approach is not our aim, and we willingly admit 
that there are broad areas of the American scene which we do not 
cross, only because they are so numerous and a school year is so short. 

There is, finally, the experience of recreation, individual research 
or self-expression, to complete the individual’s integration. In this 
phase the student selects, with the advice and guidance of a chosen 
teacher, an area or a problem for individual exploration over a period 
of time. He chooses his problem, his plan of attack, and his mode 
of report or expression. Here two great educational opportunities 
present themselves: first, that of individual self-expression; second, the 
opening of vistas which may lead the student as far as opportunity 
and ability permit.. Dull, indeed, would be the class and poor the 
guidance which would not provide to some members of the group 
interests which they would hold beyond high school days. That the 
latter is the aim or wish of all education is true, but the opportunities 
seem richer in such a course as this. 

The first year of American culture began with the newspaper. 
The leading dailies of New York were analyzed from the point of 
view of content and emphasis, a comparative quantitative study of 
news columns, editorials, and advertising furnishing the technique. 
Newspapers from all parts of the country were brought in for compar- 
ison, and sectional interests became manifest. The discussion of adver- 
tising led naturally into the field of the radio. A trip to the National 
Broadcasting Company, where the mechanical efficiency required 
aroused discussion, was followed by a visit to actual broadcasts from 
the studio of the Columbia Broadcasting System. A discussion of 
the musical program aroused interest in the opera, which resulted 
in a visit to the Cosmopolitan Opera Company’s production of 
“Carmen’”’—the Metropolitan being beyond our reach. This pro- 
duction aroused discussion of opera in Europe and America, and 
brought critically before the students many aspects of our American 
civilization. Two other radio programs were studied: John Tasker 
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Howard’s “Our American Music’? was made a weekly assignment, 
and speeches of leaders in American life were heard on the radio and 
later studied in their printed form. 

The ideas motivating modern graphic arts were studied at two 
exhibits at the Whitney Museum, one of which was an exhibit of 
comparative works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
drama we saw from the points of view of the Theatre Guild in its 
production of ‘‘Valley Forge,” of a typical Broadway “star” produc- 
tion in “Dodsworth” with Walter Huston, of the modern ‘miracle 
play” in “Green Pastures,” of the theater of propaganda in the Thea- 
ter Union’s ‘‘Stevedore,” and of the University Theater or Little 
Theater in the Columbia University Morningside Players’ “Strange 
Encounter.”” Each production was followed by a lively discussion 
of what the playwright, producer, scenic designer, and actors were 
trying to say. 

The class observed present-day housing in the Housing Exhibit 
which had set up full size one of the worst types of “dumbbell” tene- 
ments. We saw, as well, the ultramodern Lescaze house. There were 
visits to the luncheon meetings of the Academy of Political Science, 
to the Museum of the City of New York, and to the Flower Show 
by various members of the group. Always we sought the widest pos- 
sible range of observational experience to serve the greatest number 
of individual preferences. 

An intensive period of study of the development of American life 
was undertaken, using Beard’s Rise of American Civilization, La 
Follette’s Art in America, Mumford’s Sticks and Stones, modern 
novels, poetry, and drama, all in preparation for the culminating 
experience of the class. Some of the individual results were a mural 
depicting Negro life in America from 1620 to 1935; two one-act 
plays, one depicting America’s ‘““Wandering Boys,” the other nar- 
rating a labor situation in a coal-mining town; a radio sketch depict- 
ing how radio advertising is sold; a motion picture taken by a num- 
ber of the class who assisted a community nurse in caring for babies 
in a day nursery; charts illustrating wholesale merchandising in New 
York City and depicting the change in motion picture production since 
the World War. 

Four types of group activities should be enumerated. A group of 
the boys presented an assembly of American folk songs; a group of 
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the girls participated in a modern dance program; and the entire 
group participated in an outdoor sketching picnic and a folk-dance 
party under the leadership of an authority in American folk dance. 

No recital of the year’s work would be complete, however, with- 
out some statement of the difficulties presenting themselves from time 
to time. The lack of what seemed a definite program frequently 
upset the students and gave the class a sense of insecurity. Many 
parents feared that proper preparation for college entrance was not 
being made. Their insecurity made their children doubly insecure. 
How groundless these doubts were is manifest by the acceptance of 
every student by a college of his choice. 

The mere fact that students feel insecurity in a course of this kind 
at the twelfth grade level is not in itself either unexpected or very 
disturbing. During the year under review, the old college entrance 
requirements were still in force and they bore heavily upon the 
minds of parents, students, and teachers. These requirements will 
be waived for the next five graduating classes... Moreover, senior 
ground is now broken by the integrating course. With a body of 
experience behind the teachers and with growing agreement among 
all concerned as to the fundamental aims of the course, there should 
be no great insecurity due to lack of clear direction and to hesitancy 
in procedure. Such insecurity as remains will be of that temporary 
and truly educational sort which results from breaking out of cur- 
ricular ruts and building new habits of problem solving and learning. 

Such states of insecurity are the very condition for true educational 
development. The inadequacy of old habits of thought makes neces- 
sary the labor of experimental thinking. Students, as well as adults, 
would rather not, at the beginning, face the stress of such labor, but 
they soon realize that this sort of untrammeled thinking brings the 
reward of enhanced power to deal with the next novel situation. 
Feeling this growth in themselves, they come finally to welcome and 
to seek that stimulating intellectual and emotional insecurity which 
comes in daring new experience. They then feel the real thrill of 
learning and they are well on their way toward the acquisition of the 
attitudes and some of the skills of the self-educating personality. To 
the extent that all Lincoln School graduates reach this stage, the work 
of the staff will have been fully justified. 


1See “Life in the High School,” by John R. Clark in this issue, p. 397. 
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Foreign Languages at Lincoln School 


By FREDERICK J. REX 
Teacher of German, Lincoln School 


AND JANE E. BROWNE 
Teacher of French, Lincoln School 


HE two foreign langauges taught at the Lincoln School are 

French and German. There are three starting points for the 
teaching of French: the fifth grade of the elementary school, the 
seventh grade in the junior high school, and the ninth or tenth grade 
in the senior high school. The teaching of French at the elementary 
school level is a vestigium of the importance and sway which the 
direct method held in the twenties. Both foreign languages were 
then taught at a relatively early school age. Additional weight was 
given to the desirability of this arrangement by some parents whose 
children already possessed a background of foreign language, par- 
ticularly of French. These parents were often anxious to have their 
children continue with their foreign language on a more systematic 
and consistent basis through study at school. 

Admission of pupils to beginning French in the fifth grade is based 
upon a cumulative record of the children’s accomplishments. They 
must show favorable ratings in reading ability, oral and written 
expression, intellectual pursuits, work habits, and musical pitch. In 
the seventh grade all pupils who want, and have not previously 
studied, French are placed in a beginner’s class. No attempt is made 
at selection on the basis of the criteria used at the fifth grade level. 
Since the school has no fixed schedule and curriculum, beginner’s 
classes for older pupils are organized in the ninth and tenth years. 
They may take French or German for two, three, or four years, with 
no separation into age groups. There is no attempt at selection. 
We do not believe in the validity or efficacy for this purpose of the 
so-called general language courses. When failure in the study of a 
foreign language is obvious after a trial period of considerable 
length, we discuss the situation with the pupil and the parents, and 
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suggest some other field more suited to the pupil’s interests and 
abilities. 

Our present aim is to help the pupils develop the ability to read 
with comprehension and pleasure one or two of the modern foreign 
languages. Experience and research have conclusively shown that 
such ends are not attainable with less than three or four years of 
study at the secondary school level. We are anxious to utilize to the 
fullest extent possible the reading ability in a foreign language within 
the secondary school period. To this end as rapidly as possible the 
school is readjusting its offerings on the following bases: 

1. That the first foreign language be begun by a pupil not earlier 
than the ninth grade. At that time it appears as if he would have a 
degree of maturity and sufficient social background to be able to read 
understandingly in the language rather than translate into English. 

2. That only those students be admitted to foreign language who 
have some real purpose in its study, and that those who indicate early 
a possibility of lack of success due to varied reasons, be advised to 
change without prejudice to other fields more suited to their interests 
and abilities. 

3. That no pupil be advised, or perhaps allowed, to undertake a 
foreign language unless he is willing to carry it for a period of at least 
three years if he achieves reasonable success. It seems impossible to 
achieve the aim of reading with comprehension and pleasure in a 
shorter period of time. 

4. That teaching methods appropriate to the newer viewpoints of 
learning, the enriched subject matter increasingly available in the 
foreign languages, and the experimental traditions of the school be 
utilized. 

5. That college entrance requirements be made a secondary con- 
sideration since a program of this type should meet intelligently both 
present and future needs of pupils. 

The methods which we use are diverse. They depend upon the 
age, intelligence level, interests, and purposes of the particular groups 
or individuals. Sound is basic in reading. Hence the development 
of a reading technique presupposes a great deal of oral reading and 
direct exercises for the beginner. The teacher must also take into 
account the greatly varying types of memory of the pupils, from the 
one-sided visual to the auditory and motor type. Any one method, 
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pursued to the exclusion of other possibilities, may deprive a con- 
siderable number of pupils of the possibility of success because of 
the shortsighted adherence to the “shibboleth of method.’ 

A third year German group of average academic ability had among 
its members a very able piano student from the Juilliard School who 
took German as a co-requisite to her study of music. Another boy, 
the weakest pupil in the class, was an enthusiastic music lover, reg- 
ular hearer at the symphony concerts and opera, and possessed an 
exceptional background in the history of music and of music criticism. 
Three other boys belonged to the high school glee club. Upon the 
suggestion of our “music critic’’ we devoted one semester to the study 
of Richard Wagner’s life, his contribution to music, his works. All 
pupils had as common textbooks two numbers of the Beltz Lesebogen 
imported from abroad, at a cost of twelve cents apiece; also a spe- 
cial Richard Wagner number of Die Woche. The school and home 
libraries provided ample reading material in English as collateral 
reading: biographies, opera guides, opera texts with convenient trans- 
lations, pictorial material, and programs. Each pupil was respon- 
sible for an oral presentation to the class of the summary, meaning, 
and importance of one opera. Our leading spirit reserved for him- 
self the right to present the story and genesis of the “Ring.” Our 
pianist, with great patience and forbearance, illustrated on the piano 
“Leitmotive,” preludes, or favorite selections from the various 
operas. One pupil arranged a special showcase of “Wagneriana”’ 
containing about one hundred exhibits. Metropolitan Opera pro- 
grams of thirty years ago brought back the history of a famous era 
in the musical life of New York. Phonograph records were brought 
by the pupils and played for the group. Unfortunately, only two 
of the group were able to hear the annual “Parsifal” of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Our lecturer on “Women in Wagner’s 
Life” had a very low opinion of Wagner the man, and, upon the 
conclusion of his talk, the class agreed with him. But disapproval 
was mingled with sympathy for the suffering of the musician who 
did not wish to sacrifice his musical ideals to the nerous rerum of 
the court opera, the box office. Here are a few additional topics 
which were discussed: Alliteration; the Edda; eternal themes in “The 


1Coleman, A. Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, pp. 2 and 3 of Robert 
Herndon Fife’s “Summary on Recent Studies.” University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1934. 
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Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” ‘Parsifal’’; The Revolution of 
1848; Nietzsche’s influence; Bayreuth. The connection between 
“Parsifal” and “‘Faust”’ was provided through a talk by the teacher. 
Even the most unmusical members of the class were drawn into the 
sphere of Wagner's genius. We also sang Winterstiirme wichen dem 
W onnemond. 

At another time, the impetus to the work in German grew out of 
the class in medieval history. The history pupils had become 
acquainted with Holbein the Younger as a court portraitist at the 
court of Henry VIII. In the German class we took up the thread 
and looked at Holbein’s work as a recorder and critic of his time. 
Each pupil had an inexpensive edition of “Holbein, Pictures of 
Death” (Jnselbiicherei). Conversation and composition were devel- 
oped around this series of medieval woodcuts. As a conclusion to 
this work, the class presented Alois Johannes Lippl’s ‘“Totentanz.” 
The successful staging of such a play involved the coéperation of the 
physical education department for the preparation of the dances; of 
the music department for the musical accompaniment and singing; 
of the art department for the appropriate settings and stage designs. 
Another department assumed responsibility for the making of the 
costumes. The actual expense involved in the presentation of the per- 
formance did not exceed twenty dollars. The girl who had designed 
the stage set received enough impetus from the play and the study 
of Holbein woodcuts to attempt the painting of a series of panels 
depicting a ‘Modern Dance of Death.” 

The work in advanced French is also highly individualized. This 
year, one pupil is engaged in translating into English the poetry of 
Charles d’Orléans. Another is acquiring a background, through 
reading, of the life of Francois Villon. The sixth year French class 
is making a survey of French civilization. Individually or in groups, 
the pupils choose and pursue their own fields of special interest. 
Field trips are taken to museums for study of medieval art and archi- 
tecture, or to the Museum of Modern Art for special exhibits of the 
works of one artist. Both French and German talking pictures are 
being shown in New York. Sometimes the whole class will go; at 
other times individuals will report to the group on their impressions 
of a particular picture they have seen. 

The visitors who come to the foreign language classes at Lincoln 
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School comment frequently on the elementary character of the more 
formal aspects of language work, particularly in the high school. 
They fail to observe, however, the preceding language work, par- 
ticularly as regards reading, in the elementary school. Functional 
grammar, but not formal grammar, is taught in the English classes. 
This is explainable by the history of the progressive school move- 
ment. It was, in essence, a revolt against the deadening effect on 
pupils and teachers alike of the stress on the disciplinary and formal 
nature of subject matter as taught in the past. Effective articula- 
tion of the ideals and practices of the progressive school demands 
that our pupils not only have ideals and convictions, but also that 
they learn to express them forcefully and adequately through the 
medium of language, written or spoken. The foreign language 
teacher must see to it that whatever aid he or she may give in 
consciously developing language as an instrument of thought, will 
have a direct bearing and influence on the power of expression in 
the vernacular. Whatever grammar we teach in the foreign lan- 
guage classes is of a functional nature. It is taught inductively, 
because it presents a more inclusive approach psychologically than the 
deductive approach.” 

2 Hagboldt, P. Language Learning, pp. 70 ff. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1935. 











Guidance in the Lincoln School 


By GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH* 
Psychologist, Lincoln School 


UIDANCE is implicit in any functional program of education. 

No valid separation or distinction as to purposes, methods, and 
results can i og between guidance activities and the total educa- 
tional process. “Guidance service in the modern school is intimately 
related to every other educational function in the development of 
individual personality and in producing harmonious adjustment. 


"This is made possible by the emphasis which the modern school places 


on the individual pupil in his personal and social relationships, his 
maturation in normal, developmental sequences rather than on for- 
mal lessons, credits, or subjects of instruction. The emphasis is on 
preventive measures rather than on remedial treatments. Guidance 
is conceived of as wholesome direction of growth under normal learn- 
ing conditions rather than as solely a therapeutic device for serious 
maladjustments and learning problems. The modern school does 
not work at guidance in departmentalized fashion or primarily with 
problems in isolation from the total school environment, but carries 
on a continuous program to promote pupil welfare. 

The first and most important aspect of a guidance program is to 
provide the kind of educational environment in which normal growth 
may take place. When this fails to bring about the desired effects, 
the second, or remedial, treatment follows. This has two features 
—appraisal and adjustment. “The first provides for fact-finding, the 
analysis of pupil problems and difficulties, the survey of pupil adjust- 
ment needs, and accompanying recommendations for guidance activi- 
ties. The second involves all the activities in which staff members, 
parents, specialists, teachers, and pupils engage that contribute in a 
variety of ways to personality growth and social development. 

There are several features of the Lincoln School population that 
make possible this more informal yet functional and effective guidance 
program. Classes are small, formal subject matter lines are broken 

* Written with the assistance of Dr. Dix, Dr. Driscoll, Miss Gilpin, Miss Axelson, and Dr. Lambert. 
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down, teachers have ample opportunity to confer and to enjoy social 
contacts with parents and children. Parents are eager to contribute 
in every way possible to improved adjustment, and their interest in 
the welfare of the school insures the carry-over of guidance proce- 
dures from school to home. Children enter the lower grades and 
frequently continue through high school, so that the school is par- 
ticularly fortunate in being able to build up long-span cumulative 
pupil histories and to guide children over a period of years. Since 
only those children are admitted who indicate possibilities of success- 
ful adjustment in the school, pupil problems beyond the range of the 
school’s facilities for dealing with them are eliminated, and the 
remaining adjustment problems are soon recognized. Flexibility of 
administration and continuity of viewpoint through the school are 
important contributing factors in the success of the program. 

The guidance program has been stimulated by recent codperation 
with the staff of the Child Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. This group has for some years been contributing through 
experimentation to improved guidance in child development. A large 
contribution has been made in the field of parent guidance, which 
furnishes the basis for any successful school guidance program. 


PERSONNEL IN GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


In Lincoln School integrated and concerted effort is exerted by the 
entire staff in the interests of a practical guidance program. Respon- 
sibility for major participation, however, devolves upon the admin- 
istrators, classroom teachers, and guidance specialists. The 
administrators who participate most actively include the director, 
the principals of the elementary and high school divisions, and the 
admissions officer. In addition to the regular classroom teachers in 
the elementary and high school, there are class advisers for each high’ 
school group, and special teachers in the elementary school who 
cooperate through instructional effort to improve pupil adjustment. 
The specialists include the school physician and nurse, a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist or mental hygienist, and psychiatric social worker, a 
curriculum specialist, a parent consultant, a nutrition expert, and a 
counselor for girls in the high school. The school is fortunate in 
having the services of internes, remedial teachers, and advanced 
graduate students who assist in the guidance program in many ways. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


The teacher is the key person in the Lincoln School guidance pro- 
gram, for she has the most intimate contact for the longest period of 
time with the individual pupil, and consequently is in the most favor- 
able position both to study and to alleviate problems, and to conserve 
mental and physical health. Unless the guidance program operates 
in large degree through the teachers, the special services afforded 
for the study of individual problems cannot be utilized to the fullest 
extent. The teacher is not autonomous in her discharge of guidance 
functions, but works in close relationship with the administrative staff 
and the specialists. “Teachers appeal to administrators and special- 
ists, following their initial contacts with pupils, for guidance advice 
and special services. A teacher may in some cases initiate, carry on, 
and complete the study of a child’s individual problem in an informal 
way, but for the more intricate and deeply rooted problems other 
staff members are consulted. 


THE ROLE OF THE SPECIALIST IN GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Specialists are needed in the guidance program primarily for two 
reasons. First, more time for extensive work with individual pupils 
than the teacher can give is frequently required, and much of this 
work must be done during the school day while the teachers are 
busy with classroom activities. Since the specialists engaged are not 
bound by routinized programs during the school day, they are free 
to have interviews and make examinations of individual children dur- 
ing the hours that teachers must give to classroom work. Second, 
some of the functions the expert is prepared to serve lie outside the 
range of the teacher’s preparation and experience. The specialist 
conserves his time and that of the teacher by working with the more 
obscure problems and emergencies that arise. He may for a time 
take over a study of the entire problem, but with the purpose of 
removing the problem and restoring the child as quickly as possible 
to the normal constructive school program as carried on by the 
teacher. Referring a problem to the specialists depends very defi- 
nitely upon its type and seriousness. 

No one person or committee is assigned a single, isolated guidance 
function unrelated to all other approaches to individual pupil study. 
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Working as a whole, Lincoln School lays special emphasis upon 
pupil classification, individual counseling and supervision, school pro- 
gram revision in individual cases, intensive studies of individual pupils, 
remedial work in varied attainment, skills, systematic mental and 
physical measurement of all pupils, objective observation of class 
groups and individuals, evaluation of results in school attainment, and 
parent study group and counseling activities. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 


Major emphasis in the health guidance service is along preventive 
lines. The office works with the child through the family physician 
and the parents. A typical instance is that of a senior high school 
boy with a marked cardiac condition, for whom the family physician 
had prescribed a limited program in physical activity. It was pos- 
sible to compromise with the mother, who wanted the boy treated as 
perfectly normal, so that he would not become self-conscious over 
his physical limitation. Another was that of an adolescent girl who 
was developing a cough and a temperature due to excessive attempts 
to reduce her weight. Adjustments were made with the home so 
that last year she eliminated colds, and a general improvement in 
health was attested by a growth of two and one-half inches and a gain 
of twelve pounds. 

Children with neurotic tendencies frequently come into the medical 
office wanting to go home or to lie down, if situations in the classroom 
become too difficult for them. In each instance the health specialists 
confer with the teacher in order to learn precisely what happened, 
provided they can find no physical ailment to account for the child’s 
complaint. The real cause is soon discovered and treated accord- 
ingly. The health service also includes taking medical histories, mak- 
ing preliminary and emergency examinations, controlling the use of » 
the swimming pool, and giving advisory service. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE 


A major function of psychological service is routine testing and spe- 
cial measurement of mental capacities and classroom achievement of 
pupils enrolled in the school. This material is basic to guidance serv- 
ice given in individual cases by other guidance specialists, classroom 
teachers, and administrators. “These measurement activities are cen- 
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tralized so as to avoid duplication and to achieve measurement results 
as expeditiously as possible. The service is used by the admissions 
office in making decisions on admissions. The measurement results 
obtained are used for classification purposes, for partial evaluation 
of achievement at stated times, for use in making reliable statements 
to parents on pupil report cards, and for evaluating ability in relation 
to achievement. The psychological service undertakes the diagnosis 
and remedial prescription for pupils who are deficient in achievement 
skills in proportion to learning needs. It also codperates in the inten- 
sive study of pupil adjustment problems through the use of objective 
tests, ratings of personality, and participation in case conferences. 
The service codperates with other offices in the school in maintaining 
cumulative records of pupil progress and in furnishing basic aid to 
research through objective observation of pupils with whom experi- 
ments are conducted. 


COOPERATION IN GUIDANCE 


A guidance specialist in the Child Development Institute works with 
younger children in the school. This consultant has as a major 
interest understanding of children’s behavior so that optimum con- 
ditions for growth may be provided at school and at home. The 
specialist works as much with the home as with the school, chiefly 
in the guidance problems of younger children. The chief emphasis 
in the program is prevention; therefore, a program has been devel- 
oped which allows for a study of the behavior of all children in a 
group. The guidance specialist meets with the teachers of the 
younger groups at stated intervals. The teachers and specialist dis- 
cuss the behavior of the individual children of the group, with 
emphasis upon the social and emotional satisfaction which the child 
is receiving, his stage of development, and the plans of the teacher 
for furthering the child’s development along these lines. The spe- 
cialist reaches conclusions by a study of the children through observa- 
tion and the cumulative records. If the teacher and specialist come 
to a joint conclusion that a particular child needs definite help in 
adjustment, a tentative plan is made for conference with the parents, 
a home visit, or special individual guidance. The guidance planned 
may be carried on by the teacher, the specialist, or by each assuming 
a particular portion of the program. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE SERVICE 


The mental hygiene service offers help in handling children who show 
behavior deviations in their adjustment in the school and in the home. 
These deviations fall into two main groups: children who have tem- 
per tantrums, present disciplinary problems of various kinds, and are 
quarrelsome and overdominant; and those who are quiet, shy, with- 
drawing, unsociable, inclined to daydream, do not participate in the 
group activities, and who may show neurotic, evasive mechanisms in 
modes of adjustment. 

When a child is referred for study, a complete developmental, 
medical, familial, psychological, educational, and social history is 
obtained. One usually finds that these behavior deviations in chil- 
dren may be traced back to some maladjustments in the family rela- 
tionships, physical illness or emotional thwartings, resulting, for 
example, in compensatory behavior of either the overt or withdrawal 
type. When the situation is understood by the child, the home, and 
the school, the child is given consistent and understanding treatment, 
with special reference to the underlying causes. 


THE INTENSIVE STUDY OF PROBLEM PUPILS 


Intensive case studies of the more serious behavior problem cases are 
made by specialists with the codperation of teachers. Major respon- 
sibility for the study is assigned to the specialist in whose field the 
problem primarily falls. These study conferences, attended by vari- 
ous specialists, the administrative staff, and teachers concerned, are 
held at frequent intervals. A summary of all pertinent data is pre- 
pared by the chairman, and is submitted to the conference group when 
the case is scheduled for discussion. The chief points summarized 
in the case study concern, first, a statement of the present problem; 
second, an outline of the family history; third, an account of the 
child’s home enyironment; fourth, his personal and developmental 
history; fifth, health and physical condition; sixth, personal data: 
habits, fears, sex interest, play life; seventh, school history and status, 
the result of psychological examinations and personality ratings; 
eighth, teachers’ reactions to the problem; ninth, supplementary in- 
formation furnished by other specialists. 

The members of the conference comment upon the case, adding 
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any information gained subsequent to previous meetings, and pool 
their judgments concerning further guidance measures. These notes 
are collated and constitute part of the case study record. So far as 
is feasible, follow-up investigations are made, and the remedial or 
corrective program outlined is carried out. The methods used in 
studying the individual’s behavior include: objective testing, class 
or group surveys, observation by the teacher and specialist of the 
child at work or participating in group activities, interviews with 
pupils by specialists and teachers. Special adjustment programs are 
arranged at school or in the home, or both, as the need requires. 

The question is sometimes raised as to how far the guidance pro- 
gram can go in the treatment of personality variations. The school 
feels that more stress should be placed on prevention rather than 
cure; that by emphasizing principles of mental hygiene in dealing 
with parents and children, the need for intensive individual treatment 
by specialists can be reduced. There are cases confronting the school 
which obviously cannot be remedied no matter how much time and 
attention are devoted to them. With respect to such cases the school 
prefers to concentrate on problems that react to treatment favorably 
and to work less with problems demanding an inordinate amount of 
time and promising little return. 


TYPES OF GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


The teachers, administrative staff, and specialists are daily confronted 
with varied problems involving the child’s school and home adjust- 
ments that are fairly typical of normal child development the world 
over. The principal types of problems include: 

1. School learning problems, such as: failure in school work; 
reclassification or grading; inadequate learning ability; special dis- 
abilities for varied school requirements; selecting courses and making 
programs; disinterest in school work; lack of effort; need of improv- 
ing study habits; choice of reading matter; college selection; 
homework. 

2. Health problems, such as: fatigue; tension; diet; persistent 
cases of thumb sucking and other nervous habits. 

3. Social problems, such as: unfortunate or immature personality 
discipline; fears; anxieties; unhappiness; dishonesty; sex adjustment; 


the lonely child; extra-school social problems; money problems; finan- 
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cial aid; religious conflicts; recreation—movies, the radio, summer 
programs. 

4. Home adjustment problems, such as: marital conflict; poverty; 
lack of neighborhood companions; parent-child conflict; the broken 
home; the employed mother; servant-child problems; the overpro- 


tected child. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The school does not believe in a narrow kind of vocational guidance. 
Most of its students complete high school and go on for some type of 
more advanced education. A few go directly into business or engage 
in some other type of remunerative work. The school maintains 
that the best vocational guidance lies in the broadest possible educa- 
tional background for every high school student, a background from 
which a child can begin to see more clearly where his interests lie 
and what his varied capacities are. If a child is able to make intel- 
ligent choices and is an educated person in the widest sense of the 
term, the choice of a particular vocation and the possibility of suc- 
cess in it are much better assured than when he is narrowly trained 
from the ninth grade onward for some one vocational activity. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


As a part of its guidance function, the school maintains cumulative 
records of individual pupil progress and makes reports of objective 
data available to teachers, and in some instances to parents.  IIlus- 
trations of records for individual pupils include: (1) cumulative 
records in the office of the elementary school principal, the high 
school principal, and the psychologist’s office; (2) individual folders 
for each child in the school, containing essential data; (3) reports to 
parents—elementary and high school; (4) home information blanks; 
(5) personality questionnaires—elementary and high school; (6) 
psychological interviews; (7) psychological measurement reports; 
(8) reports of diagnostic work in the school subjects; (9) case 
studies. 


NEXT STEPS IN DEVELOPING AN INTEGRATED GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Through experimentation over a period of years with the program 
as it is outlined here, the school is now in a position to move forward 
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actively in the further development of the guidance program so as 
to ensure even better integration within the staff and closer contact 
of the guidance work with the total educational program at all points. 
It is hoped that in the immediate future additions can be made to 
the staff to ensure closer observation of pupils during classroom 
work at times when teachers are obviously too busy to do much 
recording of behavior or to pay attention to all problems that arise. 
The school hopes to extend its guidance contacts with the home, 
making use of medical and other services in a somewhat better organ- 
ized fashion. Teachers are continuously to be encouraged to make 
better use of guidance services available. Overlapping of present 
functioning, it is hoped, will be cut down. Research must be con- 
tinued to determine better procedures for case study activities and 
remedial measures. The record-keeping system must be overhauled 
to make it function more practically for guidance purposes. In the 
future, staff meetings on guidance problems will make possible inter- 
change of ideas among members of the staff, and serve to eliminate 
ineffectual guidance effort. 
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Curriculum Development 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Curriculum Specialist, Lincoln School 


HE reader of this volume will, I hope, recognize that the Lincoln 

School curriculum has been built and is continually being rebuilt 
in accordance with a number of consciously formulated principles. To 
discuss many of these in this article would be impossible. It is my 
purpose, therefore, in this concluding statement to examine some of 
them with such care as space permits. 

First, Lincoln School conceives of the curriculum as the way in 
which the school aids boys and girls to improve their daily living. 
Under this conception, life and living constitute the content of the 
school day and the school endeavor. How to live is learned in and 
through the process of living. Whatever is best in the process of liv- 
ing and how best to attain it at each year level become objects of 
inquiry and of study by teachers and children. This means that the 
curriculum is composed of all those activities or aspects of the living 
of children which are directly influenced by the school. Since life is 
not confined to a classroom, to a building, to books, to conventional 
school subjects, the curriculum cannot be confined to these and other 
limiting areas. It goes on in the school, the home, the school bus, 
the playground, the museum, the theater, and other places too 
numerous to mention. With this emphasis on the enrichment of actual 
living, Lincoln School early in its history recognized that it could 
not achieve its purpose by reéxamining existing subjects, subject mat- 
ter, materials, and methods which were selected and organized pri- 
marily for remote use. Rather, it must shift its orientation from 
subject matter in school subjects or “studies” to individuals and 
groups of individuals facing courageously, meeting intelligently, and 
satisfying more effectively their needs or wants in daily living. 

Second, Lincoln School believes that the guideposts to the con- 
scious development of a curriculum program are found in philosophy, 
not in practice. Philosophy is considered to mean a varying number 
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of carefully-thought-out values which better enable individuals to make 
intelligent judgments or decisions on all problems arising in the 
process of curriculum development. Since choices must be made 
wherever alternative actions are possible, some means for facilitating 
them is necessary. Traditional practice aided the teacher in such 
choices by removing as many as possible of these emergencies through 
carefully prepared materials and methods set down in conventional 
courses of study. Since Lincoln School conceives of life and living 
as the content of the school curriculum, it is impossible to set out in 
advance the decisions which the teacher must reach and in accordance 
with which he must control his actions. He must be capable of mak- 
ing such decisions as intelligently as possible on the spot, always in 
relation to fundamental values. This means that philosophy is con- 
ceived both in and of practice, but disassociated from it for critical 
examination, study, and refinement. It is then used as a means of 
directing the curriculum of the school. To follow the traditional 
procedure in which the practice absorbs the philosophy would lead 
one along a different trail to a different destination. Neither are 
the paths of so-called “scientific” education satisfactory, since they 
are only alternative routes to the traditional goals. No matter how 
clearly one analyzes the records of what is or what has been, he never 
has the answer to, or even intelligent insight into, what should be. 

To keep this philosophy constantly alive the staff of the school is 
continuously and critically studying as a group, and with pupils and 
parents, the social life in which the modern school operates and the 
modern pupil lives. It also examines the accumulating information 
concerning the nature of the growing individual at all age levels, the 
changing conceptions of the way in which he learns, and the emerg- 
ing functions of the school in aiding this growing individual to make 
more intelligent adjustments in the changing social world. Only as 
the philosophy is continually being reéxamined critically in the light 
of the changing conditions of social life and of the newer insight into 
the developing individual, can it be used effectually to guide a cur- 
riculum whose purpose is to aid boys and girls to improve their daily 
living. 

Third, Lincoln School believes that it should aid boys and girls to 
come to see, feel, and believe in a growing tendency, in meeting the 
problems of human adjustment, to supplant reliance upon the dogmatic 
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authority of the past by reliance upon conclusions formulated by the 
best use of human intelligence in the present. This means that the 
school can take no docile attitude toward the life which is the basis of 
its curriculum. Within the range of his experience and intellectual 
powers, the child is stimulated from his earliest years not only to ex- 
tend the range of his experiences in life but to think critically and 
experimentally about them. He is constantly encouraged to think in 
terms of individual and group action, the consequences of which will ex- 
pand, revise, and test his ideas and purposes. Thus he comes to see 
that standards and values are derived from experiences and are modi- 
fied in accordance with an increased number of experiences, or a more 
critical evaluation of those already existing. ‘Truth, laws, standards, 
values, or any other general guides to behavior being experimentally 
developed out of experiences, are relative rather than fixed. They 
are not static rules governing conduct, but are flexible ways of inter- 
preting variable conditions in a changing life. 

Fourth, Lincoln School assumes that it should aid each individual 
to believe in the worth of creative human individuality and to develop 
a willingness to strive toward producing conditions that promote and 
sustain creative experience for everyone. This means the right of 
every individual intelligently to differ with, and differentiate himself 
from, other individuals; to build a self, marked not by the common 
stamp of the level of the average, but by the originality and unique- 
ness which only a differentiated personality can attain. The rich 
and varied life experiences and the extensive use of many mediums for 
the expression of meanings and feelings, offer children an opportunity 
to explore all experiences creatively and to develop individual talents 
in such areas and with such media as the individual abilities or apti- 
tudes may indicate. 

Fifth, Lincoln School believes it should aid pupils to recognize that 
all learning at all age levels has certain common basic aspects. It is 
characterized primarily by a purposeful readiness of the whole organ- 
ism to act intelligently in every experience. It recognizes that every 
experience faced by an individual is in some form a new experience in 
which it seems clear that no old behavior pattern will fully suffice. A 
new response is called for or failure will result. This means that 
there are at least two important aspects of all learning. One is to 
create a new response to meet the conditions of each new situation; 
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the other is to incorporate the newly created response into the be- 
havior of the individual so that he may be able better to utilize it in 
modified form in the creative aspect of some subsequent experience. 
In both these aspects, the creative and the incorporative, old ideas are 
being revised, new meanings are being acquired, habits are being con- 
tinuously developed, general techniques of dealing critically with the 
creative aspects of new experiences are being formed, and ways and 
means of better incorporating new learnings into past experiences are 
being refined. Since these two aspects of learning go on consciously 
at all year levels in all experiences, in all types of situations, in all 
phases of living, they eventually become a vital part of the adjustive 
behavior of the individual. 

Sixth, Lincoln School assumes that guidance is an aspect of learning, 
and as such should be centered in the learning situation. Since there 
are many educational experiences with many different teachers, re- 
sponsibility for aiding the individual in relating and unifying the 
various phases of living should rest primarily upon one teacher in 
order that both sympathetic understanding of the individual and his 
problems and range in continuity of his growth may accrue. Any 
organization which tends to remove guidance from the learning ex- 
perience and to break down the centering of responsibility in a teacher 
who is close to the daily living of the learner, tends also to inhibit the 
effectiveness both of guidance and of learning. Since the child oper- 
ates in each experience as a whole individual, and since the quality of 
his wholeness is conditioned by his total educational experience, it is 
necessary that some one person be thoroughly acquainted both with 
the individual and his total educational experience, isolating for ex- 
amination and study by competent specialists such aspects of the 
child’s life and behavior as may be desirable in order that the whole- 
ness both of the individual and of the experience may be improved. 

Seventh, Lincoln School assumes that administration exists for the 
purpose of making possible the best environment in which to foster 
the type of living which is basic to its curriculum. This means that 
administration becomes a means toward the end of promoting the 
best possible conditions for learning of teachers, pupils, parents, and 
all others involved in the direct radius of influence of the school. It 
is not conceived of as an end in itself and it never assumes a superior- 
ity over the process of learning, since there are other aspects of learn- 
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ing which are much more crucial for everyone concerned. To that 
end, administration has no fixed patterns which cannot be modified 
from time to time in the interests of learning groups. Its keynote is 
flexibility, not regimentation. It is constantly in the process of evolv- 
ing creative responses to meet new needs in the novel aspects of living, 
and is constantly examining the record of its refined experiences as 
interpreted in schedules, records, reports, and the like, to make sure 
of their continued value in promoting rather than hindering the ex- 
pansion of the viewpoint upon which it rests. 

Eighth, Lincoln School believes that it should aid boys and girls to 
come to understand democracy by exemplifying in its practice the type 
of democratic society which is increasingly becoming possible for all 
individuals, youth and adult. By studying his problems of corporate 
living the child learns how to work and play with others; to delegate 
responsibility to those who are best able to use it intelligently for the 
good of the group; to understand, feel, and behave in desirable func- 
tional relationship to his group; to see how his life is conditioned at 
every point by the lives of others. Through wise guidance in the 
study of his problems of living over a period of years, the child comes 
increasingly to utilize democratic experimental processes in finding 
satisfactory new ways of adjustment, in acting more intelligently, in 
attacking any reasonable problem of living within his range of ex- 
perience and interest with courage, confidence, belief in his own ability, 
through the use of intelligence and with the aid of his group, to im- 
prove the situation by bringing the irritating aspects under control, 
thereby making for better living conditions for all. Thus knowl- 
edge of and practice in democracy are aspects of behavior in improved 
living. 

Ninth, Lincoln School assumes that the curriculum is constantly in 
the process of growth and development. Since social life is changing, 
and children are growing, any curriculum which attempts to aid boys 
and girls to improve their daily living must be dynamic, not static. 
Since the school believes that some fundamental aspects of the process 
of learning are the same for all individuals at all age levels, it believes 
that the common ways of learning should be utilized continuously in 
all relationships of staff to pupils individually and in combined or 
independent groups. Thus the process of growth and development 
of the curriculum must be guided by the eight principles already 
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mentioned. ‘This means that the school must provide opportunity 
for problems of codperative living to be studied by members of the 
staff and to be readjusted in accordance with the best thinking of all. 
In this way opportunity is available for the continuous growth of the 
teacher, a vital necessity for the best continuous growth of the child. 

While a close examination of the articles in this volume will reveal 
evidence to support the basic principles herein discussed, it will also 
reveal a great variability in their interpretation. Staff members have 
no common agreement as to the relative value of the principles dis- 
cussed. Some place more weight upon the building of greater 
creative individuality than upon the critical examination of the condi- 
tions in the social world in which this individuality must be expressed, 
while others would reverse this emphasis. All members may agree 
that the curriculum is the way in which the school aids boys and girls 
to improve their daily living, but there is widespread and deep diver- 
gence of opinion as to the important aspects of daily living which 
should concern the school. While all members of the staff may agree 
that in this process of daily living one function of the school is to aid 
boys and girls to develop into wholesome individuals integrated within 
themselves and with the society in which they live, there is difference in 
opinion as to the meaning of a wholesome personality and how it may 
best be developed within the daily living of the growing child. While 
common characteristics of learning, such as creative contriving to de- 
velop new responses and to incorporate these into intelligent patterns 
of living, may be accepted by all teachers, there is difference of opinion 
as to the relative value of these aspects of the total learning situation, 
and how they should be conceived in the life of the child each year. 
These and many other differences indicate that there is no traditional 
dualism between the administration and the teaching staff. The 
administration works with the staff to develop a philosophy for use 
in guiding all human relationships of staff, pupils, and parents. With 
an underlying core of common philosophical agreements derived by 
democratic experimentalism, a practice, under the same conditions, 
must necessarily reveal a variability in its interpretation. To insist 
upon a common interpretation and application by all members of the 
staff would mean the use of authoritarianism to put into practice a 
philosophy democratically derived. This means that the learning 
situation for the members of the staff would be based upon different 
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principles from those which the staff used with the pupils. Such a 
divided philosophy and concept of learning cannot in the long run 
make for the kind of continuous intelligent reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum which Lincoln School assumes is one of its constant objectives. 

While this variability may be a strength, it may also be a weakness. 
Individual interpretations of some of the underlying curriculum prin- 
ciples may result in emphases which may be difficult to justify in terms 
of the picture of the whole educational life of the child. This may 
lead to conclusions expressed as “‘too much freedom,” “lack of organ- 
ization,” ‘lack of continuity,” and ‘“‘unsystematic learning,” which 
could be reduced by greater insistence upon a common understanding 
and interpretation of the accepted curriculum principles. On the 
other hand, such insistence might lead to the deadening uniformity 
and strict regimentation which have been characteristic of curriculum 
practice when such a position has been accepted. 

The curriculum problem confronting Lincoln School is similar to 
that faced by every school in America that is intelligently attempting 
to improve its curriculum practices. A more critical examination of 
the emerging ideas of the changing world in which we live, a more 
thorough study of the inherited customs which grip or limit behavior, 
a better conception of the practices by which the individual becomes 
more intelligent in his adjustments in the changing world, a more 
thorough consideration of the philosophy which should give stability 
to, and shape or direct, life in times of social readjustment, and a more 
critical examination of its curriculum practices, are all aspects of the 
problem. To attack these problems in such a way that all members 
of the staff may not only understand them but make the continuous 
reinterpretation of them a part of their own living, will result in com- 
mon interpretations based not upon dogmatic authority but upon in- 
sight into the consequences of such interpretations in shaping behavior. 
Continuity, when necessary; uniformity, when desirable; variability, 
when pertinent ; creative individuality, when such emphasis is needed; 
all of these will contribute positively to life in a truer relationship 
because a wider use of intelligence has been involved in their develop- 
ment. This is the curriculum problem for the future. 
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EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1935* 


HE twelfth volume of the Educa- 
tional Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is devoted to the subject of 
teachers’ associations in seventeen coun- 
tries.+ Although there exist a number 


Secondaire Officiel, and the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, an in- 
ternational survey of the work of teach- 
ers’ associations has not yet been made. 
The present volume undertakes such a 
survey. Although guilds of teachers ex- 











of international organizations of teach- 
ers’ associations, such as the Fédération 
Internationale des Associations d’Insti- 


isted as far back as the Middle Ages, the 
modern associations are of relatively re- 
cent origin. The history of their activi- 
ties has on the whole followed a common 
des Fédérations Nationales des Mem-_ pattern. Their origin was due to a de- 
bres du sire to protect the interests of their 


* From the Introduction of the Twelfth Yearbook of the International Institute. (Edited by Pro- 
fessor I, L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

t The Educational Yearbook, 1924, contained articles on the following countries: Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, South Africa, and 
the United States; the volume for 7925 contained articles on: Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Dutch East Indies, India, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, Scot- 
land, the United States, and Uruguay; the volume for 7926 contained articles on: Austria, England, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States; the volume for 2927 contained articles on: 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hungary, Iraq, Lithuania, Mexico, Russia, Serbia, 
Croatia and Slovenia, Spain, Turkey, and the United States; the volume for 7928 contained articles 
on: England, France, Germany, Palestine, and the United States. In the first of these volumes there 
was discussed in a special section the Problem of Method in England, Germany, and the United 
States; in the second, the Problem of the Elementary School Curriculum in England, Germany, and 
the United States; in the third, Problems of Secondary Education in England, Germany, and the 
United States; in the fourth, the Problem of Teacher Training in England, France, Germany, and 
the United States; in the fifth, the Problem of Vocational Education in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. The volumes since 1928 have been devoted to the consideration of special 
topics as follows: in the sixth volume, 7929, the Philosophy Underlying National Systems of Educa- 
tion in England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United States; in the seventh, 7930, the 
Expansion of Secondary Education in the Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, and the 


tuteurs, the Fédération Internationale 


Personnel de Il Enseignement 


United States; in the eighth, 7937, Education in Colonial Dependencies of Belgium, France, pre- _ 


War Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan; and in the ninth, 7932, the Relations of the State to 
Religious Education in Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United States. The tenth volume, 79737, was devoted to a study of 
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members and to improve the conditions 
of the members with reference to sala- 
ries, retirement, mutual aid, and relations 
to superior authorities. There is no 
doubt that in this field much had to be 
done and in many countries much still 
remains to be done to improve the ma- 
terial conditions of teachers, particularly 
those engaged in the work of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Efforts to improve the standards of 
professional preparation and of qualifi- 
cations were undertaken somewhat later 
in the history of these associations. 
There were several reasons for this rela- 
tive inactivity: (1) The elementary 
schools of most countries which em- 
ployed the majority of the teachers were 
for long regarded as inferior types of in- 
stitutions intended for the so-called lower 
classes. (2) Education in general was 
regarded as primarily a concern of 
governmental authorities, and teachers 
enjoyed only the status of servants 
of these authorities. (3) As civil 
servants teachers were accordingly con- 
sidered on the same level as privates in 
the armies, destined to carry out orders 
from above rather than to exercise any 
initiative or to bring professional insight 
to bear on their problems. (4) Profes- 
sional preparation was low and itself 
merely an extension of elementary edu- 
cation rather than parallel to prepara- 
tion for other professions. In this field 
the German Teachers’ Association 
(Deutscher Lehrerverein) had a long and 
honorable record which remained un- 
broken until the National Socialist Revo- 


lution. As long ago as 1848 this Asso- 
ciation had already demanded higher 
standards of teacher preparation in insti- 
tutions of academic character in place of 
seminaries, inspection by professional ex- 
perts, and greater participation in mat- 
ters of professional concern. Despite 
the serious reaction following the Revo- 
lution of 1848, of which this program 
was itself a manifestation, the Associa- 
tion continued to strive for the profes- 
sional improvement of its members 
through the organization of study circles, 
the creation of experimental laboratories 
in psychology, preparation of textbooks, 
and publication of educational literature. 
With the establishment of the German 
Republic much of the program of the 
Association was realized only to be lost 
again in the general Gleichschaltung 
which took place in 1933. 

The history of the Deutscher Lehrer- 
verein Was unique until very recently. 
The present survey reveals how varied 
are the activities of teachers’ associations 
to-day. The question is, however, be- 
ginning to be raised whether the teach- 
ing profession through its organizations 
in each country is exercising an adequate 
influence not merely on professional mat- 
ters and on the progress of education; it 
is even being asked whether by virtue of 
the numbers in the profession in each 
country teachers could not organize 
themselves to exert either as a body or in 
cooperation with groups an important 
influence in political life. This ques- 
tion has been raised at annual meet- 
ings of the Fédération Internationale des 


“Missionary Education and Missionary Activities in the following areas: Africa, China, India, Japan, 


Korea, Latin America, and the Near East (American Secondary Rural, Urban, and Extension Edu- 
cation and American Higher Education) ; the eleventh volume, 79374, contained a complete survey of 
the French system of education translated from the Atlas de l’Enseignement en France, prepared as 
part of the investigation of the Commission francaise pour l’Enquéte Carnegie sur les Examens et 


Concours en France, a section on Higher Education in Soviet Russia, and another on The Making o 


Nazis in Germany. 
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Associations d’Instituteurs; it was dis- 
cussed indirectly at the Elsinore meeting 
of the New Education Fellowship under 
the topic “Education in a Changing Civil- 
ization,’ and again at Nice in the dis- 
cussion of “A New World in the Mak- 
ing”; it has been a pressing problem 
among teachers in France for several 
years; and it has become an issue in the 
United States during the past year, al- 
though for some years one American 
organization has been afhliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This question raises a number of im- 
portant issues. 
izations be 


Should teachers’ organ- 
used for political ends? 
Should teachers in their classrooms be 
free not only to discuss controversial is- 
sues and present all sides of these issues 
but to inject their own partisan views 
into the discussion? An attempt was 
made several years ago to align the 
largest and most influential association of 
English teachers with a dominant politi- 
cal group. A recent article contributed 
in The Times Educational Supplement 
(May 4, 1935) deplored the fact that at 
the last annual conference teachers were 
tending to discuss political questions; the 
author expressed the hope that the tend- 
ency would be curbed and stated that it 
would be “a mischievous thing if their 
[teachers’] conferences became political 
arenas.” 

The opposite view is maintained by the 
leaders of some, and these the largest, 
teachers’ organizations in France and is 
That 
teachers must become politically active 
was the plea of a pamphlet, 4 Cail to 
the Teachers of the Nation, issued by a 
committee of the Progressive Education 
Association of the United States. Teach- 
ers, it is argued, are in a position as 


fully presented in this volume. 


guardians of the children of the nation 
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to know the evils of a capitalist régime 
and extremes of poverty and riches. 
They are aware that no defensible theory 
of education can be practiced success- 
fully in contemporary society, and must 
work boldly and without cessation for a 
better social order. The loyalty of 
teachers must go to the great body of the 
laboring masses and they must not regard 
themselves as mere tools in the hands of 
the State or as servants of the dominant 
class of society. “Teachers as a body rep- 
resent the educated and trained élite of 
the masses and should deliberately reach 
for power and make the most of their 
conquest fully in the interests of the 
great masses of the people. 

This is a 
French 


The 
have already been 
warned of what may happen to them if 
they persist in carrying into the class- 
room the anti-war resolutions passed at 
the meetings of their largest association 
in 1933 and 1934. In the United States 
the discussions and agitations which fol- 
lowed the Cali and other similar pro- 
grams have stimulated legislatures to 
enact laws imposing oaths of loyalty on 
teachers, and in the localities a number 
of dismissals of teachers for subversive 
teaching have already taken place. At 
a meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation held at Denver in July, 1935, 
vigorous resolutions were passed on aca- 
demic freedom for teachers. It was not 
clear from the reports of the meeting 
whether by academic freedom was meant 
the right on the part of teachers to have 
controversial issues discussed in schools 
or the right of teachers to present their 
own views on any issue. Certainly no 
reference was made to the fact that 
“freedom implies a corresponding re- 
sponsibility in its use,” to quote from the 
English Board of Education’s Handbook 


serious challenge. 


teachers 
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of Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers and Others Concerned in the 
W ork of Public Elementary Schools. It 
seems to have been naively assumed that 
every teacher is equally qualified to pass 
judgment on any issue, and the resolu- 
tions on academic freedom included 
equally vigorous demands for the protec- 
tion of the tenure of teachers. 

Issues such as these raise still another 
question: To what extent is the profes- 
sion of teaching free and what are the 
limits of public control on this freedom? 
Russia, Italy, and Germany immediately 
after their Revolutions disbanded all pre- 
existing teachers’ associations and cre- 
ated single national associations in their 
place—the All-Russian Teachers’ Union 
in Soviet Russia, the All-Fascist Teach- 
ers’ Association in Italy, and the Na- 
tional Socialist Teachers’ Union in Ger- 
many. Here is clear evidence of the 
view that in the totalitarian states teach- 
ers are not expected to be free. In the 
liberal, democratic state, however, can 
teachers, individually or collectively, be 
free to the extent of deliberately instill- 
ing their own political views in youth? 
To put the question in another form, can 
education and propaganda be used inter- 
changeably? Obviously, if democracies 
rest on the free interchange of opinion 
and on the informed, enlightened judg- 
ment of their citizens, contemporary, 
controversial issues cannot be excluded 
from education. There is, however, a 
point up to which the public through its 
schools seeks to promote stability and 
continuity, but it is out of this and on 
the basis of this common interest that 
intelligent discussion of contemporary 
issues can flow. Any other suggestion 
would probably find short shrift at the 
hands of the public which establishes and 
maintains schools, whether the sugges- 
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tion comes from an individual teacher or 
the organized profession. To suggest, 
as has been done in the United States, 
that teachers should deliberately reach 
out for power and make the most of 
their conquest is to suggest a course 
which would probably result in as severe 
regimentation of teachers in a democracy 
as in a totalitarian state. 

This does not mean that teachers in 
their collective capacity cannot do more 
to secure such conditions as will make 
possible an education which is to the in- 
terest of democratic society; in the totali- 
tarian state conformity, discipline, and 
obedience will always be expected from 
teachers. That they can succeed by 
throwing the weight of their organiza- 
tions in favor of a particular social, eco- 
nomic, or political program not yet 
accepted by the public as a whole is incon- 
ceivable. But that they may succeed in 
promoting sounder methods of education 
for citizenship through coéperation with 
the public is quite within the range of 
possibility. The process will be slow; 
far more can be done by professional 
organizations of teachers to promote the 
study of education, not in its technical 
phases but in its larger political and so- 
cial setting; far more can be done to de- 
velop civic enlightenment among teach- 
ers, for it is this aloofness from realities 
which has led the cynic to dub teachers 
“the third sex”; far more can be done on 
the side of the public in utilizing the pro- 
fessional expertness of teachers and their 
organizations by seeking their counsel 
and advice, both through formal commit- 
tees and through informal consultation. 
This, it is true, is done in Russia, but the 
scope and range of opinion of the Teach- 
ers’ Union are, of course, confined within 
Communist ideology. It is along lines 
such as these rather than through the 
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utilization of syndicalist methods and 
tactics that the teaching profession can 
gradually emerge as an expert partner in 
the organization and administration of 
education. Standards of teacher prepa- 
ration have risen considerably since the 
first teachers’ associations were estab- 
lished; the theory of education has made 
considerable advances; elementary educa- 
tion is in many countries assuming its 
rightful place as the first stage in the 
scheme of education rather than the edu- 
cation of aclass. And yet despite the ad- 
vances teachers are still kept in leading 


strings, and professionally they are still 
regarded as employees, or servants, or 
agents of superior authorities. It is here 
that professional organizations have an 
opportunity of securing a genuine profes- 
sional status for teachers, but they must 
come to grips with the fundamental is- 
sue here and in all education of the 
meaning of freedom. Only as this issue 
is first met can the other issues of aca- 
demic freedom and the part which teach- 
ers as members of a profession can 
play in the socio-political field be an- 
swered. 








VISUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF POOR READERS* 


HIS study investigates the relation- 

ship between various visual charac- 
teristics and silent reading proficiency of 
elementary school children. It is a co- 
study with that of Dr. G. L. Bond, who 
has investigated the auditory and speech 
characteristics of the same pupils. 

A comprehensive battery of ocular 
tests was given to markedly poor read- 
ers selected from the second and third 
grades of four New York City schools. 
The visual measurements included: op- 
tometrical tests made in the Columbia 
University Laboratory of Physical Op- 
tics; standard tests of visual acuity, 
eyedness, and muscle-imbalance; tests of 
visual perception in the Gates Reading 
Series; and other adaptations especially 
developed for the investigation. 

Matched cases that excelled the poor 
readers by at least one year in reading 
ability in a standardized performance 
were then selected from each school and 


matched so as to equate such important 
variables as abstract intelligence, sex, 
chronological age, and academic experi- 
ence. These children were also examined 
on their visual status. 

Categorical comparisons were then ef- 
fected to isolate the several differences 
between good and poor readers. 


FINDINGS 


Differences favoring an indication of 
relatively inferior performance on visual 
acuity for the poor readers were iso- 
lated. These differences were accen- 
tuated when comparisons were effected 
with pupils taught by look-and-say tech- 
niques. The contrast elicited from right 
eye measurements was very significant. 

Measures of lateral eye-muscle co- 
ordination did not yield any evidence that 
poor readers manifested a more pro- 
nounced aberrance of muscle-imbalance 
than good readers. 


* By Paut Fenpricx, Pxu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 656. 
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Particular dominance of eyedness (or 
handedness), as manifested by several in- 
dices, could not be attributed more often 
to poor readers than to good readers. 

Telebinocular tests of reading readi- 
ness isolated a significant difference of 
astigmatic anomalies between good and 
poor readers in the non-phonetic groups. 

The optometrical examinations made 
under professional auspices showed that 
70 per cent of all the good readers pos- 
sessed normal vision, while only 56 per 
cent of the poor readers had satisfac- 
tory vision. When a comparison was 
effected with pupils taught by the look- 
and-say techniques, 75 per cent of the 
good readers manifested normal vision 
while only 50 per cent of the poor read- 
ers were similarly categorized. 

Group differences were isolated that 
indicated a more efficient performance 
on the part of good readers in certain 
tests of visual perception. There was 
also some evidence from an analysis 
based upon the test intercorrelations that 
a factor pattern was involved in the per- 
ception of good readers. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident from this study that, among 
the attributes associated with reading 
disability, the visual characteristics 
should receive definite attention. This 
emphasis appeared particularly pertinent 
in connection with symptoms of reading 
disability arising in schools where the 
look-and-say method of teaching read- 
ing is dominant. Although ametropia 
exists among pupils not manifesting read- 
ing disability, its existence cannot be con- 
doned, as its presence unnecessarily 
handicaps the child even though the im- 
mediate effects of it may not be manifest. 

In interpreting these findings it is rec- 
ognized that great caution must be taken 
to ward off any impression of a peremp- 
tory panacea for all reading ills. The 
population for this experiment was de- 
rived from schools that were affected by 
many conditioning circumstances. The 
findings which are reported are based 
necessarily upon such conditions and are, 
of course, restricted by the limits of the 
experiment. 








A MEASURE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS A PART 
OF THE PUPIL’S ENVIRONMENT* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

build a scale for measuring the sec- 
ondary school as a part of the pupil’s 
environment. An attempt was made to 
select from a list of questions regarding 
the secondary school those that correlate 
highest with all questions on the list; to 
show the degree to which the presence 
or absence of these factors is associated 


*By J. T. Wane, 
tion, No. 647. 


with the total score of the schools when 
they are rated on the basis of the total 
of these factors; and to prepare a con- 
venient and usable scale for measuring 
the secondary school as a part of the 
pupil’s environment. 

The main steps of the study were: 
formulating a list of questions pertain- 
ing to those aspects of the secondary 


Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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school which are considered important 
in measuring it as a part of the pupil’s 
environment, submitting the list of ques- 
tions to secondary school principals 
chosen at random but representing vari- 
ous sections of the country, scoring the 
questions after the lists were returned, 
and selecting the questions that seemed 
best fitted for the scales. In selecting 
the questions for the scales, the correla- 
tion of each question with the total of 
all questions, the correlation of each 
question with the total of all questions 
when the factor of enrollment was held 
constant, and the per cent of principals 
giving the preferred answer to each ques- 
tion were considered. 

This study has developed a method of 
building a scale or test that is, in part, 
new. It has developed three scales for 
measuring the secondary school as a 
part of the pupil’s environment: a long 
scale, a scale to measure large schools, 
and a short scale. It has also shown 
that the short scale is as satisfactory a 
measure of secondary schools as either 


of the other two scales. The treatment 
of the school as a part of the pupil’s 
environment should cause those who 
read the study to consider the educative 
power of the entire school situation. 
Analysis of the data collected in the 
study should show how some factors of 
the secondary school are related to the 
entire school situation; should show 
some noteworthy practices in secondary 
schools; and should shed some light on 
the problem of school size. 

The scales may be used in surveys 
where a general score representing the 
level of schools is desired; in studies of 
the effects of various administrative prac- 
tices in raising the levels of schools and 
school systems; in comparing schools, 
for example, city schools with rural 
schools, large schools with small schools, 
white with Negro schools, 
schools of today with schools of next 


schools 


year and for a period of years, schools 
in backward states with schools in pro- 
gressive states, and schools of various 
counties or other areas within a state. 








CHILD NUTRITION ON 


HIS study, financed by the Child 

Development Institute and directed 
by the department of Nutrition of 
Teachers College, reports the results of 
a carefully controlled investigation, con- 
ducted over a period of twenty-one 
months, of the influence of diet on a 
group of about sixty young children liv- 
ing in their own homes and attending 
the Manhattanville 


York City. 


Nursery in New 


The coédperation of the 


* By Mary S. Rose ann GeErtTRUDE 


BorGeson. 


A LOW-PRICED DIET* 


nursery staff, including the access to the 
examinations made by the nursery physi- 
cian, Dr. Jean Lee Pattison, was an 
essential factor in the maintenance of 
adequate children, 
and in securing coéperation of mothers. 


supervision of the 


The simple diet of home and nursery 
was supplemented for one-half the group 
by an egg a day; no eggs were given to 
the other half. The two groups were 
carefully matched as to age, sex, and 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Child Development Institute Monographs, No. 17. 
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home conditions. Contrary to opinion 
prevalent at the time when the study 
was begun (October 1923), daily inges- 
tion of eggs did not result in loss of 
appetite, digestive upsets, or constipation. 
At the end, general health was rated as 
improved in 55 per cent of the egg group, 
as against 28 per cent of the no-egg 
group. 

The diet was as economical as pos- 
sible, the cost approximating 1.6 cents 
per 100 calories without the egg, or, for 
a child requiring 2000 calories, about 32 
cents per day. Foods from cereal grains 
contributed 25 to 30 per cent of the 
total calories, milk about 35 per cent, 
fruits and vegetables 18 to 20 per cent. 
Estimates of protein, calcium, and phos- 
phorus intakes showed these dietary 
essentials to be adequate. The iron in- 
take in the egg group was fair, not fall- 
ing below 0.5 milligram per 100 calories, 
but in the no-egg group there were seven 
children who received less than this 
amount, and these were undoubtedly 
living on too low an iron level. The 
egg group had also a distinct advantage 
in a higher intake of vitamin A than the 
no-egg group. A test for the adequacy 
of vitamin C over a six-months’ period 
by the daily administration of % ounce 
of orange juice to children selected from 
both groups, with a corresponding num- 
ber in each group serving as controls, 
revealed no direct influence of the 
amount of added vitamin C on health 
or growth. 


FINDINGS 


Studies of gain in weight and of pos- 
ture also revealed no significant differ- 
ence between the egg group and the no- 
egg group. A careful checking of the 
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condition of the teeth showed that chil- 
dren with the best diets had the best 
teeth, but no one factor could be consid- 
ered responsible for the difference. 

Tests for hemoglobin, made at four- 
month intervals, showed many fluctua- 
tions related to the incidence of illness 
rather than to differences in diet, but 
comparison of the children who were 
observed continuously through two years 
showed better records for the egg group 
than for the no-egg group. 

The number of children having colds 
was practically the same both winters 
in both groups, but the duration of the 
colds was only about half as long in the 
egg group as in the no-egg group. 

Twenty-one months in the life of a 
child, although a long period for daily 
observation, is too short for testing the 
ultimate effect of diets which are not 
glaringly inadequate. This study was 
therefore extended to laboratory animals, 
giving white rats through four genera- 
tions diets as nearly as possible like those 
eaten by the two groups of children. 
On the egg diet the gains in weight of 
the animals were greater during the 
period of growth, and indicated distinctly 
earlier maturity of the females and su- 
perior vigor in the egg-fed animals. 

This study affords a demonstration 
that a diet for a young growing child 
may be very simple and inexpensive pro- 
vided it furnishes liberal proportions of 
milk and vegetables and is administered 
with due regard to ease of digestion and 
regularity of food consumption. It also 
shows that a diet which is adequate but 
not optimum can be improved by addi- 
tional sources of iron and vitamins A, B, 
and D. Herein the addition of the egg 
was an advantage. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, 
his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 
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From the New York Times— 


Little Red School House and 
Political Economy 


Voters who succumb to the “share-the- 
wealth” theories of the newer brand of 
politician are more apt to be graduates 
of the sacrosanct “little red schoolhouse” 
than of the progressive school often criti- 
cized for its “fads and frills,” according 
to Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in his an- 
nual report. 

He cited the Province of Alberta in 
Canada as a case in point. There, in a 
section devoted to the one-teacher coun- 
try school and the three R’s, and “guilt- 
less of progressive education,” the citi- 
zens recently voted to pay themselves $25 
a month. 

People can best obtain politico-eco- 
nomic intelligence by studying political 
and economic principles and issues when 
they are children in school, he argued. 
“American children in the future,” he 
said, “should study how men in the past 
have tried to relate government and busi- 
ness, what is laissez faire, what is capi- 
talistic society, what is democracy, what 
is dictatorship, what is fascism, what is 
an imperial autocracy, what is commu- 
nism; how each plan works; what sort 
of life people live in these varied socie- 
ties.” 

Immediate, widespread and thorough 
appraisal of the problems which are 


likely to become critical is needed as a 
basis for this new education in American 
schools, he held. Professors of politics, 
economics, law and sociology must work 
shoulder to shoulder with professors of 
education in mapping courses for young- 
sters, who should be grounded here and 
now in the knowledge they will need to 
be intelligent voters. 





From the New 
Telegram— 


York World- 


Nazi School Code Assailed 
by Kandcl 


Goosestepping Education Held 
Challenge to Democracy 


“Goosestepping” education in countries 
under dictatorship is a challenge to lib- 
eral and democratic nations, Professor 
Isaac L. Kandel, of Teachers College, 
declared in an article on “Education in 
Nazi Germany,” published in The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences. 

The challenge of Communism, Fas- 
cism and Nazism, Professor Kandel said, 
is to discover for democracy the moral 
equivalent of the all-embracing ideals set 
before the young people of countries 
under dictators. 

“There are groups in the United 
States,” he said, “which, with the Con- 
stitution and the names of the founders 
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of the republic reverently on their lips, 
would seek to repress free discussion, 
criticism and intellectual freedom.” 

Education, he said, is the most Fascist 
aspect of the Fascist revolution, the 
most communistic feature of the Com- 
munist revolution and National Socialist 
revolution. 

All three decry the aimless and chaotic 
character of democracies and their sys- 
tems of education, he said. 

“If recent tendencies in German gov- 
ernment and education prove anything,” 
he said, “it is that enlightenment and the 
totalitarian state are incompatible.” 








From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Education Leads in Labor Policy 


Teachers College to Clear Situ- 
ation in Own Dining Halls 


By Dr. Harry EL_mer BARNES 


One of the most interesting recent de- 
velopments in American education and 
industrial relationships has been the in- 
vestigation of laboring conditions in the 
dining halls at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Teachers College is unsurpassed for 
its leadership in progressive American 
educational ideals and courageous social 
opinions. Therefore, it is with consider- 
able gratification that one notes evidence 
that it is willing to apply its general doc- 
trines to its own local practices. Social 
justice in this country is all too often 
something which we would like to see 
the other fellow apply. 

Teachers College operates some four 
major dining halls and cafeterias. Be- 
ginning with a severe wage cut for em- 
ployees in 1932 there has been much dis- 
satisfaction and controversy on the part 
of the employees, including several good 
fist fights. By the summer of 1935, 


Teachers College was being picketed by 
discharged employees and members of 
the Food Workers’ Industrial Union. 
Finally, matters became so tense that 
Dean William F. Russell appointed a 
committee under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor John L. Childs to investigate the 
situation. The committee made a thor- 
oughgoing study of the controversy and 
handed in a dignified but extremely crit- 
ical report condemning the policies and 
attitude of the direction of the dining 
halls. 

In the first place, the committee found 
that not only had there been severe wage 
cuts but also that these had been dis- 
criminatory—those who received the 
highest income being cut least. The 
rank and file of employees received three 
cuts which, together with other reduc- 
tions, amounted to 40 per cent. The ad- 
ministrative staff received cuts of 17 per 
cent or less. 

The committee regarded the extent 
and nature of these salary cuts as the 
core of dispute. 

The committee unhesitatingly con- 
firmed the charges that the workers who 
had been fired were dismissed because of 
their union afhliations. The policy of 
the direction of the dining halls was 
frankly declared to be “open shop.” 

The committee did not charge the di- 
rection of the dining halls with callous- 
ness or indifference to the welfare of its 
employees. Rather, it paid a high tribute 
to the direction in this respect, and stated 
that it was about as satisfactory a type 
of paternalism as is likely to exist any- 
where. But arbitrary paternalism is no 
solution. The laborer can find proper 
protection only as a member of a strong 
union. 

“The basic cause of the dining halls’ 
problem lies deeper than the personal 
shortcomings of individuals on either side 
of the controversy.... No possible 
personal limitations of either the em- 
ployees or the members of the manage- 
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ment can alone account for the present 
situation. The deeper source of the dif- 
ficulty lies elsewhere. It is found in the 
conflict between the open-shop_ practice 
of Teachers College and the desire of 
these men to be represented by a labor 
union of their own choosing. Unless this 
aspect of the problem is dealt with ade- 
quately and effectively, it is likely that 
further trouble will be experienced.” 

This report is of more than local and 
passing significance for the following rea- 
sons: First, it reveals what are in all 
probability conditions that are wide- 
spread in American colleges and universi- 
ties. Second, it demonstrates the inher- 
ent weaknesses of paternalism, even 
when operating under the most ideal 
conditions. Third, it challenges one in- 
stitution of higher learning to take the 
lead in developing an enlightened and 
forward-looking labor policy. 

Dean Russell accepted this candid and 
honest report with good grace and has 
promised to deal with the situation with 
the thoroughness which it demands. If 
he does, Teachers College will be en- 
titled to make the unusual assertion that 
it is willing to practice what it preaches. 
Other American institutions may well go 
and do likewise. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Says Schools Should Lead 


Professor Clark Tells Educators 
Community Planning Should 
Be Taught 


How the school can take the leadership 
in its communuity for a united educa- 
tional effort was told at a week-end 
conference of elementary school educa- 
tors of the metropolitan area at Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

Professor Harold F. Clark, of Teach- 


ers College, proposed that the schools 
educate their pupils in housing and com- 
munity planning. Such education and 
planning could produce cities in which the 
great toll of traffic accidents could be 
reduced, he said. 

He urged that pupils spend time on 
what kind of community should be built 
as well as on studying Indian villages. 
In a comprehensive examination of stu- 
dents at the end of high school he would 
include a question on the physical layout 
of the community, Professor Clark said. 

Professor Clark was the speaker at one 
of twelve group meetings on the use of 
environmental factors by the school. 
Other phases of the topic discussed were 
the press, movies, radio, religious organ- 
izations, art in the community, school 
buildings, the community forum, etc. 

Professor Harold Rugg _ declared 
wealthy foundations could not impose art 
upon individuals of a community from 
outside. Artistic appreciation must be 
built slowly by the teacher’s stimulation 
of creative work, he said. 

The public schools face the task of re- 
interpreting themselves to the public, 
which retains a traditional and stereo- 
typed point of view toward schooling, said 
Leon Svirsky, school editor of the W orld- 
Telegram. He suggested that school ad- 
ministrators inform the public of new de- 
velopments and changes in their progress 
and philosophy in dramatic, concrete 
terms which will arouse interest. 

He urged schoolmen to provide full in- 
formation, on controversial topics as well 
as others, warning that the public dis- 
trusts a school administration which at- 
tempts to suppress criticism and fails to 
deal frankly with the newspapers. 

Vinal H. Tibbetts, Superintendent of 
Schools in Manhasset, L. I., who pre- 


sided at the press meeting, advocated - 


that school heads discuss their problems 
with editors. 
Dr. Thomas W. Hopkins, director of 


the bureau of special services in the Jer- 
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sey City schools, speaking at a general 
meeting, urged that the classroom teacher 
not permit the truant officer to take chil- 
dren from her care. The schools should 
take over the entire development of the 
child, he said. 

Howard W. Nudd, director of the 
Public Education Association, criticized 
the type of education which teaches “hon- 
esty in the third grade and chastity in the 
last year of high school.” Character edu- 
cation and all the subjects of the cur- 
riculum now separated should be woven 
into a process of co-ordinated develop- 
ment of the child, he said. 

At a panel discussion over which Pro- 
fessor J. R. McGaughy of Teachers Col- 
lege presided, Professor Robert K. Speer, 
of New York University, and Mrs. Rob- 
ert V. Russell, president of the United 
Parents Associations, urged that parents 
be invited to participate in the develop- 
ment of the school program. 


—_ 





From the New York American— 


Teachers Urge LaGuardia to 
Veto Flag Act 


“Our Honest Opinion That This 
Law Will Bring Less Patriotism 
Rather than More” 


The executive committee of the Teachers 
College Student Council urged Mayor 
LaGuardia to veto the Stand-Curran 
ordinance requiring display of the Ameri- 
can flag at all public meetings. The 
measure was passed by the Board of 
Aldermen unanimously. 

A letter signed by Hubert Park Beck, 
president of the committee, and Martha 
Seeling, secretary of the Student Council, 
“deplored” the Aldermen’s action. It 
said: 

“It is our honest opinion that this 
proposal, if enacted and enforced, will 
actually bring less patriotism rather than 
more. 
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“Measures such as this flag ordinance 
and the loyalty oaths represent efforts to 
secure political control of thinking at the 
very period in the history of our nation 
when clear and independent thinking is 
most needed. 

“May we, as a representative group of 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States, urge you to veto this puerile meas- 
ure with all the vigor and power you 
have exerted so often in advancing liberal 
and democratic measures?” 





From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Schools on Treasure Hunt for 20 
with Highest I.Q.’s 


Officials Want to Complete Enroll- 

ment of Fifty Brilliant Boys and 
Girls for Special Instruction in 
Five-Year Experimental Unit 


A “treasure hunt” throughout the city’s 
schools for twenty children between the 
ages of 7 and 9 who have intelligence 
quotients in the highest 1 per cent of the 
school population has been begun by 
school officials and representatives of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The children are wanted to complete 
an enrollment of fifty brilliant boys and 
girls to receive special instruction in the 
new five-year experimental unit, P. S. 
500, Manhattan, the Speyer School, 514 
West 126th Street, to be conducted by 
the Board of Education and Teachers 
College. 

With the opening of the school set for 
February 3, the roster in the section for 
brilliant children is a score shy, as only 
thirty 7 to 9 year-olds of those applying 
have qualified with the required I.Q. of 
more than 130, or thirty points over par, 
according to Professor Leta S. Holling- 
worth, one of the chief administrators of 
the project. 

So it was decided to begin an active 
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search for the remaining twenty, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth said. She estimated 
that an 1.Q. of 130 was found in about 
1 per cent of the children of each age 
level. 

Clews in the “hunt,” Professor Hol- 
lingworth said, are to come from prin- 
cipals and teachers in the city schools. 
Parents who wish to put forward their 
children may do so, she said. She was 
skeptical, however, that parents could 
accurately gauge the mental caliber of 
their children. 

If a child has been tested on a standard 
intelligence test and ranked over 130 he 
will be eligible, she said. 

A child youngest in his class in school 
will probably rank high in intelligence 
and will furnish eligibility for direct test- 
ing on an intelligence examination, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth said. 

If more than the required twenty are 
found, the highest intelligence scores will 
be picked and the others placed on a 
waiting list, Professor Hollingworth said. 

Of the thirty children selected from 
those who have applied since the project 
was announced last spring about two- 
thirds are boys. 

“Parents are more interested in push- 
ing boys than girls,” she said. “It is al- 
ways necessary to search harder for 
bright girls than it is for bright boys.” 

Some of these children scale above 
160 in I.Q., she said. 

The student body of the school, be- 
sides the fifty brilliant children, will con- 
sist of 175 children “without much capac- 
ity for literacy,” Professor Hollingworth 
said. The children were found in the 
Morningside neighborhood with little 
difficulty, she added. 

These children, coming from the first 
to the fifth grades of the elementary 
schools, are in no way mentally defective, 
she was quick to emphasize. 

The bright and slow groups will have 
separate curricula and attend separate 
classes, but will meet at assemblies and 
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other functions, Professor Hollingworth 
stated. 

If one were to go into an assembly 
and see the children together he could 
not pick the bright from the dull, she 
said. 

There will be about twenty-five stu- 
dents in a class. Supplies and special 
furniture are being installed. 

The curriculum of the bright children 
will be a constantly changing one, di- 
rected at bringing out the most in the 
children and finding out “what they really 
can do,” Professor Hollingworth said. 
The activity program will be used largely. 

With the dull children an attempt will 
be made to discover special aptitudes that 
might be lost in the shuffle of the school 
system. 

Professor Hollingworth expressed hope 
that a special high school for the bright 
might be established before the Speyer 
School’s bright children were ready to go 
to the secondary school. It is planned 
not to allow the bright children to go to 
high school before they are 12, she said. 

Representing Teachers College, in ad- 
dition to Professor Hollingworth, are 
Dr. William B. Featherstone, who is 
working on the curriculum for the less 
capable, and Dr. A. I. Gates, head of the 
research division of the Advanced School 
of Education. Assistant Superintendent 
Benjamin Greenberg is in charge for the 
Board of Education. The assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of the school is to be Lucy 
A. Petri, now assistant principal at P. S. 
57, Manhattan. There will be nine 
teachers. 


From the New York Times— 


Columbia Portrays Gambling of 
Ancients; The “House” Has 
Never Lost, Devices Show 


That expressions parallel to “C’mon 
seven” and “Get hot, baby” were used 
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by Greeks and Persians in the pre- 
Christian era was shown recently at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
An exhibit of statistical material that in- 
cludes pictures of gambling devices of the 
past was opened there by Dr. Helen M. 
Walker, assistant professor of education. 

Through the ages, Dr. Walker ex- 
plained, gambling devices have been ar- 
ranged so that the “house” cannot lose 
and many “scientific” studies made of 
various games of chance, and books writ- 
ten on how to get the best of the house. 

In her opinion, however, most persons 
are not interested in knowing the mathe- 
matical chances of winning, but care only 
for the emotional excitement they experi- 
ence in gambling. ‘The house, she held, 
goes about it scientifically and takes the 
winnings. 

The exhibit shows the art of gambling 
as it progressed through the ages and the 
attempts made to develop the theory of 
probability. Pictures are shown of 
knuckle bones used as dice by the ancient 
Greeks. Other pictures of dice found in 
Persian, Egyptian and Etruscan ruins in- 
dicate the antiquity of the pastime. 

The age of a die, according to Dr. 
Walker, can be roughly determined by the 
arrangements of the spots, which for the 
last 2,000 years have been placed so that 
the sum of two opposite faces is seven. 

In 1654 Pascal, the mathematician, 
was asked by a French gambler to deter- 
mine why his wagers did not come out as 
he thought they should. Thus began the 
first work on the theory of probability. 

Mr. Aaron Bakst, assistant in Mathe- 
matics, in charge of the mathematical 
section of the exhibit, has worked out a 
theory to prove that only one out of 64,- 
973 poker hands contains a straight flush. 
The chance of getting thirteen cards of 
the same suit in a bridge game, he said, 
is four in 635,013,559,000. 

The exhibit was arranged for the 
meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation in the Hotel Commodore. 
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From the New York Herald 


Tribune— 


Radio Listeners Prefer Men 
as Announcers 


An overwhelming majority of persons 
would rather hear a man than a woman 
announcing over the radio, although no 
one has been able to give a reason for 
this preference, according to a survey 
by Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Dr. Gor- 
don W. Allport, of Harvard University. 

The topic of the study was “sex dif- 
ferences in radio voices.” Eighty repre- 
sentative listeners of both sexes were 
asked whether they preferred male or 
female announcers. Ninety-five per cent 
favored the male voice. Later the eighty 
persons rated five male and five female 
speakers on various voice characteristics 
when different types of material were 
read. 

Although there was no question in the 
minds of the listeners that they would 
rather hear a male voice on the air, 
almost none of them was able to explain 
how or why the sexes differed in their 
vocal appeal. Prejudice, according to the 
survey, is responsible for the opinion, al- 
though some of the subjects said that 
“women seem to them affected and un- 
natural when they, broadcast.” 

Men were judged to be more natural 
and more persuasive than women, while 
women’s voices were usually judged more 
attractive, said the report. 


From the New York Sun— 
Radio An Aid in Country 
Schools 


Music, Nature Study, Drama 
Chiefly Helped 


The rural school has been greatly aided 
by the use of the radio as part of the 
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curriculum, according to outstanding 
agricultural leaders whose views form 
the basis for a survey on “Radio and 
Rural Life” just completed by the Radio 
Institute of Audible Arts. 

Radio cannot supplant the teacher in 
the rural school, Dr. Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, points out 
in his introduction to the symposium, but 
its services to all grades have been con- 
siderable when declining budgets have 
reduced the normal program despite in- 
creasing enrollments. 

“Thus, music, nature study, character 
inspiration, current events, dramatic 
games were among the offerings utilized 
by upwards of 50,000 listening school 
children in one state,” he explains. “With 
variations, this program is followed in a 
number of other states, in some of which 
the course selection is very broad.” 

Even typewriting, he adds, has been 
successfully taught to rural groups over 
the air. 


From the New York Times— 


Thorndike Weighs American 
“Soul” 


A psychological analysis of what may be 
termed the “American soul,” through a 
critical study of what the American 
people buy with their income, was pre- 
sented at the opening general session of 
the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in the presidential address of Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, retiring president of 
the Association. 

“When the entire annual budget is 
transferred, item by item, into a budget 
for the satisfaction of human wants,” Dr. 
Thorndike stated, “the payments for sen- 
sory pleasures, security, approval of 
others, and the pleasures of companion- 
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ship and sociability, including romance 
and courtship, are in each case close in 
magnitude to the amount paid for free- 
dom from hunger. 

“In fact, we pay more to maintain self- 
respect and the good opinion of others, 
and to avoid scorn, derision and shame, 
than to keep our bodies fed and free 
from the distress of hunger. 

“We pay more for entertainment (in- 
cluding the intellectual pleasures and the 
sensory pleasures of sight, sound, taste 
and smell) than for protection against 
cold, heat, wet, animals, disease, crimi- 
nals and other bad people, and pain. 

“Less than one-third of what we spent 
went for wants which must be satisfied 
to keep the human species alive and self- 
perpetuating. The rest went chiefly to 
keep us amused and comfortable physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally and espe- 
cially socially. 

“Relatively little is paid for the satis- 
factions of the intellectual life. The psy- 
chologists consider that the payments for 
private schools, books and magazines are 
often for prestige, power and other prac- 
tical satisfactions, and do not credit the 
theatres and movies of 1929 with much 
intellectual appeal. 

“The psychologists do, however, pay us 
the compliment of crediting us with 
spending twice as much from good-will 
to man as from fear of criminals and 
other bad men, and of spending at least 
as much to win the affection of our fel- 
low-man as to have the pleasure of boss- 
ing him. 

“In tracing the consequences of ideas, 
acts, laws, customs, inventions, and so 
forth, both the biological and the social 
sciences have somewhat neglected the in- 
ner or mental wants of men. 

“Nourishing food, hygienic housing, 
medical care, relief from bodily pain and 
fatigue have, quite naturally, been em- 
phasized. 

“But inner peace, contentment, a sense 
of personal worth, surety of friendship 
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and affection, the absence of fear, the 
presence of a good conscience and other 
states of mind are also real and impor- 
tant.” 

“We now know fairly well how the 
population of this country spent their in- 
comes in 1929,” Dr. Thorndike went on. 

“Using the figures given by Lynd and 
supplemented by Dr. Ella Woodyard, we 
have seventeen billions for food, eight 
billions for clothing, six and one-half bil- 
lions for automobiles, and so on through 
thirty items like a billion and a half for 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing, over a bil- 
lion and a half for tobacco, to three- 
quarters of a billion for death and burial. 

“By the aid of a consensus of psychol- 
ogists, I have divided each item of our 
people’s expenses among the wants to 
which it probably ministers, and then 
combined the results into a list of wants 
and the amounts paid for the satisfaction 
thereof. 

“The outcome will suffer from what- 
ever constant errors afflict psychologists 
today, but this inventory of wants satis- 
fied from income is at least a step in the 
right direction. I shall not present it in 
detail, but only by sample. According to 
it: 

“Food—s6 per cent to satisfy hunger; 
15 to gratify the pleasures of taste and 
smell; 10 for the pleasures of companion- 
ship and social intercourse, including 
courtship; 3% for the approval of others, 
and smaller percentages for protection 
against disease and cold, enjoyment of 
the comfort of others and the pleasures 
of vision. 

“Clothes—41 per cent for protection 
against cold, heat and wet; 10 for pro- 
tection against disease; 12% for the ap- 
proval of others; 7 for self-approval; 10 
to gain pleasure in courtship and sex 
activities; 8 for other social intercourse; 
6 for pleasures of vision; 344 to win 
mastery or domination over others and 
2 to win their affection. 

“The $700,000,000 for cosmetics and 


beauty parlors is spent about one-seventh 
for the pleasures of sight and smell, one- 
fourth for the pleasures of sex courtship, 
one-third to gain general approval from 
others, one-eighth to have inner-self-ap- 
proval and about one-tenth to secure 
mastery or domination.” 

Dr. Thorndike took issue with the gen- 
eral statement that “you cannot change 
human nature.” 

“The desires and aversions of men can 
be changed as truly as their ideas and 
habits, though not as much or as easily. 

“Experiments in changing wants, in- 
terests and attitudes do not justify the 
fond hopes of certain doctrinaires in 
sociology and education, but they do 
guarantee that, if sound methods are 
used, men can be taught to find satisfac- 
tion in useful work, healthful and noble 
recreation, and the welfare of others, to 
a degree that the world has never seen. 

“Ethics, politics and philanthropy have 
been guilty of neglecting individual dif- 
ferences, partly because doing so simpli- 
fies all problems and partly because of 
the retention of theological and senti- 
mental prejudices in favor of the similar- 
ity and equality of man. 

“No egalitarian system of weights can 
be just or wise. More weight should be 
given to the wants of superior men than 
to the wants of inferior men. 

“What able and good men want is 
much more likely to be better for their 
community or nation or race or the 
world as a whole than what stupid and 
bad men want. Providing for their 
wants will presumably enable them to do 
more of what they want to do; and this 
will improve the world and its customs 
for future residents. 

“Other things being equal, it should 
lead them to have more offspring, and 
this will improve the world by increas- 
ing its percentage of good men. 

“It is of special importance to attach 
great weight to the wants of those in- 
dividuals who have eminent abilities in 
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the impersonal activities of art, science 
and the management of men. What 
such persons want will be largely time 
and freedom to do their work, tools to do 
it with and conditions enabling them to 
do their best. 

“Even if these creators continue to 
seek occasionally eccentric or ruthless 
satisfactions, it will still be an excellent 
bargain for the world to attach great 
weight to their wants as a whole. 

“The work of a science of values, a 
realistic ethics, is to learn what men do 
want and how to improve their wants, 
and to trace the consequences of acts, 
events, ideas, attitudes, and so forth. 

“Is any group of thinkers qualified to 
study the wants of mankind, the conse- 
quences of acts and events, and the im- 
provement of human valuations without 
reliance on the facts and method of an- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, government and other sciences of 
man? 

“The world needs the insights and 
valuations of great sages and dreamers. 
It needs the practical psychology of men 
of affairs, leaders in business, govern- 
ment and education. 

“But it also needs scientific methods 
to test the worth of the prophets’ dreams, 
and scientific humanists to inform and 
advise its men of affairs and to advise 
them not only about what is, but about 
what is right and good.” 








From the New York Sun— 


Clever Children Crave 
Variety 


Preference for Dance Music Sign 
of Lower Intelligence, Says 
Survey 


If you have been perturbed by the desire 
of your children to listen to Crime Clews, 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Lowell Thomas, Tim 
Healy’s Stamp Club or Phil Baker’s 


comedy, don’t let it worry you. Their 
preference is a sign of intelligence what- 
ever you may think of these programs. 
Speaking broadly, children of higher in- 
telligence listen to narrative programs. 
On the other hand, boys and girls on a 
lower scale of intelligence listen to pop- 
ular dance music and to more senti- 
mental programs. The smarter children 
tire more easily of any given program 
and crave variety. 

These conclusions were reached by 
Azriel Eisenberg, a graduate student at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who questioned 3,445 children of 120 
New York City schools on their radio 
habits and correlated the results which 
he obtained with the intelligence tests 
given them. 

While a “radio” child, or one who 
listens seven hours weekly, probably has 
a low degree of leadership ability, he has 
a good sense of humor, is honest, ener- 
getic, inquisitive, and rational, the survey 
disclosed. 

And the children who listen to comedy 
programs regularly either are, or in 
time become, congenial to a surprising 
extent. 

There are exactly three things a child, 
irrespective of sex, would rather do than 
listen to the radio. In order, a‘ boy or 
girl would prefer (1) to go to the 
moving pictures; (2) to listen to an or- 
chestra on the stage; and (3) to read 
the funnies. 

The boys would rather play ball, also. 
But school children prefer the radio to 
the phonograph or to playing an instru- 
ment themselves; and they prefer it to 
reading of any kind, or to 
puzzles. 

Of the programs which are considered 
“silly” by the children, Cantor’s heads 
the list. 

Exactly 27 per cent of the boys and 
girls reported lying awake in bed think- 
ing about what they have heard on the 
radio. Almost two-thirds who dream 
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tell of murders, nightmares, falling out 
of bed, and other similar unpleasant oc- 
currences, while about one-third of the 
children dream of pleasant things. 

Exactly 63 per cent of the boys and 
girls in school read the radio section of 
the daily newspapers, they said, while 
only 18 per cent answered that they did 
not. 

The main thing the boys learned from 
the radio was better morals; the girls 
learned the use of soap. 

Programs listed by the children as 
being helpful, in order, were: Buck 
Rogers (astronomy), Roses and Drums 
(civil war), Lowell Thomas (news), 
Little Orphan Annie (world geography), 
and Bobby Benson (Texas and Mexico 
affairs). 

The school pupils listed six character 
and personality traits they ascribed to 
the influence of radio, in order: To be 
good, to be honest, to be obedient to 
parents, to be kind, to be helpful to 
others, and to be careful. 

Undesirable traits learned from the 
radio included in the order named: Steal- 
ing, disobedience, mischievousness, fright, 
nightmares, staying up late and being 
silly. 

As for food habits, more children 
learned to eat good foods than anything 
else. Next they learned to eat cereals, 
then to drink milk, then to drink coffee, 
and finally to chew gum. 

The radio does very little to enrich 
the children’s vocabulary, the author con- 
cluded. Only 285 of the pupils gave 
new words which they had learned over 
the air. 

As for the music learned over the air, 
85 per cent of the children learn dance 
songs. Seven per cent pick up cowboy 
melodies; 3 per cent, theme melodies; 3 
per cent, general melodies, and only 2 
per cent learn classical and semiclassical 
music. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Ventilating Act Called Menace, 
Costly to City 


$200,000 Wasted When Board Erects 
High School, Turner Says 


Unscientific state laws requiring me- 
chanical ventilating systems in school 
buildings are needlessly costing the city 
thousands of dollars on every school it 
builds, Henry C. Turner, chairman of 
the Board of Education Buildings and 
Sites Committee, declared. 

Asserting $200,000 is wasted on ac- 
count of this antiquated legislation every 
time the board erects a high school, Mr. 
Turner urged its repeal. 

He blamed a manufacturers’ lobby for 
retention of the laws in the face of find- 
ings by the New York Commission on 
Ventilation, financed by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, that window ventila- 
tion was more satisfactory than that pro- 
vided by the expensive mechanical ap- 
paratus which must be installed in all 
school buildings. 

Investigations also have disclosed that 
in many schools this apparatus is not 
used on account of the complicated pro- 
cedure and restrictions its use involves. 
Mr. Turner pointed out its operation de- 
pended on “the human element.” 

Mr. Turner said an extensive study 
he had been making of the findings in 
this field, especially the report of the 
commission, had convinced him forced 
ventilation was not based on modern 
scientific knowledge, and repeal of the 
statute would enable the board to con- 
struct buildings at a considerable saving. 

“Drowsiness and yawning in the class- 
room, they found, is not caused by the 
presence of carbon dioxide but inability 
of the body to give off heat,” he said. 
“You don’t need the volume of airflow 
required by the statute.” 
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Mr. Turner pointed out the commis- 
sion had found that throughout the coun- 
try “elaborate systems of school ventila- 
tion which are costly and even a menace 
to health involve needless expenditures 
of upward of $2,500,000 a year.” 

About twenty states require a type of 
ventilation which only these expensive 
mechanical systems can provide, he said. 

The New York Commission on Ven- 
tilation was appointed by the Governor 
in 1913 and made a report in 1923. Re- 
constituted in 1926 through the efforts of 
the Milbank Fund, with C.-E. A. Wins- 
low as chairman, the commission made a 
final report in 1931, which was published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 

It found that, on the basis of a general 
theory that the presence of organic poi- 
sons was the cause of unhealthful condi- 
tions in an unventilated room, around 
1900 an air supply of thirty cubic feet 
per minute per person was widely 
adopted as the standard in state statutes 
and regulations for school buildings. 
This amount of air change requires fan 
ventilation. 

The commission’s scientific studies 
showed that overheating was the chief 
cause of discomfort and impairment of 
health. It found that so-called window- 
gravity ventilation, with the air admitted 


over slanting window boards and pass- 
ing over radiators was superior to the 
mechanical method. 

From classroom tests under carefully 
controlled conditions, the commission 
concluded it made no difference to the 
health of pupils whether they were sup- 
plied with fifteen or thirty cubic feet of 
air a minute or how it was provided. 

Teachers and impartial observers pre- 
ferred the window-gravity rooms. 

The commission estimated 20 cents a 
child a year was wasted in extra heat- 
ing costs with mechanical ventilation, or 
perhaps $200,000 a year in this state. 

While fan ventilation is essential in 
auditoriums and other places where large 
numbers of persons congregate, it is not 
necessary and is even less beneficial in 
classrooms than window-gravity ventila- 
tion, the commission said. 

This has led “many hygienists and 
educators to demand a change in the 
present laws and regulations governing 
school ventilation,” said the commission. 
The present laws “have no justification 
in theory and in practice may involve a 
serious handicap to progress,” it con- 
tinued. 

It proposed that new legislation merely 
outline the objectives in ventilation and 
create a small body to determine what 
plans or designs are adequate. 
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Portrait of 
Helen Hartley Jenkins 


When the portrait of Helen Hartley 
Jenkins, trustee of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, from 1907 to 1934, 
was presented to the College, the oc- 
casion assumed more than the significance 
of personal and professional tribute. 
Through recognition of Mrs. Jenkins’ 
great service to modern education as 
founder of the department of Nursing 
Education at Teachers College, the event 
served not only as a means of paying 
personal tribute to a great philanthropist, 
but as a review of the development of 
nursing education during the last twenty- 
five years. 

Dean Emeritus James E. Russell of 
Teachers College, who presented the 
portrait to the College, gave the follow- 
ing testimonial in acknowledgment of 
Mrs. Jenkins’ endowment of the depart- 
ment of Nursing Education at Teachers 
College. ‘This accomplishment alone 
ranked her among the progressive lead- 
ers of our times, and when to the con- 
tribution is added her personal devotion 
to so many other enterprises in the public 
welfare, her lifework becomes the pos- 
session of multitudes who unknowingly 
share its benefits. We, her friends and 
colleagues, pay her this tribute in grate- 
ful remembrance.” 

Dean William F. Russell presided at 
the presentation of the portrait, which 
was received by Mrs. Jenkins’ nephew, 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge of the Board 
of Trustees of Columbia University. 


Helen Hartley Geer, Mrs. Jenkins’ 


granddaughter, unveiled the portrait. 
Among the significant testimonials to 
Mrs. Jenkins were the tributes of Miss 
Isabel M. Stewart, professor of Nursing 
Education on the Helen Hartley Foun- 
dation, and Miss Mary Adelaide Nut- 
ting, professor emeritus of Nursing Edu- 
cation. 

“When, twenty-five years ago, Mrs. 
Jenkins gave a substantial fund to the 
College for the education of graduate 
nurses, she was endowing a new depart- 
ment of college work. Here was no 
popular cause, no conspicuous educa- 
tional movement; merely a small group 
of women needing to develop a young, 
growing work in fresh directions for 
which the resources of the College could 
not provide,” declared Professor Nutting. 

Of the essential importance of Mrs. 
Jenkins’ gift, the endowment of a depart- 
ment of education for nurses “in a Col- 
lege of a great University,” Professor 
Nutting continued, “It cannot be meas- 
ured by the importance of its immediate 
purpose, great as it unquestionably is, 
nor by the direct results that have been 
achieved here, widely useful as these 
obviously have been. ‘The influence it 
has wielded goes far beyond these. 

“The new idea set up through this 
endowment was that nurses can only be 
adequately prepared for their work 
through the development of their minds, 
and that, as in all other accepted and 
established forms of education, this calls 
for suitable financial support, either 
through private endowment or public 
funds. 
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“Those interested in tracing the in- 
fluence of this idea on the education of 
nurses through the past quarter of a 
century may find it, in some measure, in 
the steadily growing number of schools 
of nursing that have arisen in connection 
with universities in various states, pro- 
vided with endowments or with public 
funds for certain most important phases 
of their work, and providing, conse- 
quently, for their students of today edu- 
cational opportunities which were not 
anywhere available in the early part of 
this century. 

“In a true sense, it seems to me that 
the gift for the education of nurses 
made to this College by Mrs. Jenkins, 
marks a historic event, a new departure 
in the conduct of an important branch 
of education, a setting free of new 
powers in a body of workers upon whom 
the world is increasingly depending. 
Verily, we can say of our friend, she 
‘builded better than she knew’,’ Profes- 
sor Nutting’s tribute pointed out. 

Professor Stewart spoke on behalf of 
the faculty at the presentation ceremonies 
about “the human side of this friend 
of ours.” She declared that Mrs. Jen- 
kins would be the first to recognize that 
“new times demand new measures and 
that some changes in organization and 
some new resources may be needed to 
meet the issues of today.” 

“There is no question that the oppor- 
tunities for creative leadership in nurs- 
ing education are still as great as ever 
and that the situation in the nursing 
world calls for new methods of attack 
as well as better prepared people,” Pro- 
fessor Stewart said. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ manifold activities ex- 
tended to all fields, including prison 
welfare, civic, philanthropic, and edu- 
cational activities. She was the recipient 
of many signal honors for active philan- 
thropic work both in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 
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Office of the Dean 


An honorary Ed.D. degree was awarded 
to Dean William F. Russell in Novem- 
ber 1935 by the Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley. 








Teachers College Dinner 


The Teachers College Dinner, held an- 
nually in connection with the meeting ot 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, will 
take place on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26, in the Gold Room of the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Professor 
Charles A. Lee, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, will serve as toastmaster, 
and representatives of the Teachers Col- 
lege staff and alumni will participate in 
the program. Dean Russell will address 
the group. Tickets for the dinner, at 
$1.50 each, are on sale in Professor 
George D. Strayer’s office at Teachers 
College. They may also be purchased 
at registration headquarters during the 
meeting at St. Louis. 








Advanced School of Education 
The report of the Director of the Ad- 


vanced School of Education to Dean 
William F. Russell for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1935, carries a table show- 
ing the institutions contributing students 
to the Advanced School of Education. 
Students now matriculated for the Doc- 
tor’s degreein Teachers College re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree in 203 in- 
stitutions and the Master’s degree in 78 
institutions. Six or more students re- 


ceived the Bachelor’s degree from each 
of the following institutions: Teachers 
College (62), College of City of New 
York (26), University of Chicago (18), 
Columbia College or Barnard (16), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (12), Hunter Col- 
lege (11), University of Minnesota (10), 
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New York University (8), Harvard 
University (8), University of Michigan 
(8), University of Illinois (7), Univer- 
sity of Nebraska (7), Oberlin College 
(7), Peabody College for Teachers (7), 
University of Washington (7), Univer- 
sity of California (6), Colorado State 
Teachers College (6), Baker University 
(6), Smith College (6). 

Five or more received the Master's 
degree from each of the following insti- 
tutions: Teachers College (344), Other 
Columbia Graduate Faculties (19), Uni- 
versity of Chicago (14), College of City 
of New York (12), Harvard University 
(10), University of Michigan (9), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (8), Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers (7), New York Uni- 
versity (5), State University of lowa 
(5), University of Minnesota (5), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (5). 


The dinner meeting of the Advanced 
School was held on January 13 at the 
Faculty Club. The principal speaker 
on the program was Dean Howard Lee 
McBain, whose topic was “The Consti- 
tution and Social Desirability.” 





Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club held its annual 
Christmas Party on December 20 in the 
Grace Dodge Room. The staff, club 
members, and their families attended. 
Gifts were presented to the children, an 
interesting program was given, and re- 
freshments were served. The first meet- 
ing of the Club for 1936 was held at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale on February 1. 


Professor Strayer and Professors N. L. 
Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort, John K. 
Norton, W. S. Elsbree, and Ruth Strang, 
with a group of twelve graduate students 
in Educational Administration, spent De- 
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cember 9 to 19 in Evansville, Ind., study- 
ing the school situation in that city. Pro- 
fessor J. R. McGaughy and two grad- 
uate students in Elementary Education 
spent the week of January 13 there, con- 
tinuing the study with particular refer- 
ence to elementary education. 


Professor Strayer has been appointed a 
member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In connection with the work of 
this commission, he and _ Professor 
Norton attended a meeting held in 
Chicago January 17 to 19. 


The report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of Rutherford, N. J., has 
been submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city. In June 1935 the Re- 
port on the School Building Program was 
submitted, and on January 1, 1936 the 
report on the work done during the past 
semester was made. The present report 
includes the following studies: “The Be- 
ginnings of Rutherford, Its Growth and 
the Need for Future Planning,” by N. 
L. Engelhardt and Imogene N. Cowles; 
“Community Life in Rutherford, Its 
Population and Its Major Activities,” by 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Imogene N. 
Cowles; “Detailed Population Studies of 
Rutherford and Surrounding Areas,” by 
Edmund deS. Brunner and N. L. Engel- 
hardt; “The Administration of the Pub- 
lic Schools,” “Business Administration 
of the Rutherford Schools,” and “The 
School Plant,” by N. L. Engelhardt; 
“Fire and Other Insurance Problems,” 
by Wilford L. Coffey; “Teaching Per- 
sonnel in Rutherford,’ by W. S. Elsbree; 
“Adapting the Educational Program to 
Pupil Needs,” by F. G. Cornell and 
Paul R. Mort; “The Junior High 
Schools of Rutherford,” by S. P. Un- 
zicker; “The Secondary School Curric- 
ulum,” by L. Thomas Hopkins; “De- 
tailed Study of Secondary School Curric- 
ulum,” by William H. Bristow; “Health 
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and Physical Education,” by Caskey 
Settle (under the direction of William 
L. Hughes) ; “Industrial Arts,” by Fred 
Strickler; “Rutherford’s School Audito- 
riums,” by Grant Rahn; “Music,” by Al- 
ton O’Steen (under the direction of 
Peter W. Dykema); “Library,” by El- 
eanor M. Witmer and Ruth Budd; 
“Guidance,” by Roy N. Anderson; 
“Science,” by F. L. Fitzpatrick; “Ad- 
ministration of the Senior High School,” 
by Elbert K. Fretwell and Victor M. 
Houston; “French,” by Albert L. Cru; 
“Mathematics,” by William D. Reeve; 
“Household Arts,” by Wilhelmina Spohr 
and Cora M. Winchell; “Geography,” 
by DeForest Stull; “History and Social 
Sciences,” by E. M. Hunt; “Commercial 
Education,” by William R. Odell; “Caf- 
eteria,’ by Mary deGarmo Bryan; 
“Latin,” by W. L. Carr; “German,” by 
E. W. Bagster-Collins; “English,” by 
Allan Abbott; “Art,” by Belle Boas and 
Sallie Tannahill; “Speech,” by Elizabeth 
D. McDowell; “Secondary School Super- 
vision,” by C. A. Powers; “The Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum,” by H. B. 
Bruner; and “The Financing of Educa- 
tion in Rutherford,” by John K. Norton. 

Before April 1 reports will be made 
on other studies which are still under 
way in connection with the Rutherford 
schools. These will include the codpera- 
tive study which has been undertaken by 
Professors M. B. Hillegas, J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy, Lois Coffey Mossman, Jean 
Betzner, and Miss Roma Gans, together 
with Supervising Principal C. A. Fetterly 
and the principals of the various elemen- 
tary schools, covering the work and prog- 
ress of elementary education in Ruther- 
ford. 

This survey has been conducted by the 
Division of Field Studies under the gen- 
eral direction of Professor Engelhardt. 
Professor Fretwell has had direction of 
the secondary school studies. In the 
majority of the above studies numerous 
student field workers assisted through- 


out the spring and fall terms of 1935. 


Professor Engelhardt has been appointed 
chairman of Division V of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence program at St. 
Louis in February. This division will 
meet in four group meetings on February 
24. The group themes will be: School 
Architecture—the Old and the New, 
Medieval Equipment and Modern Edu- 
cation, Participation in School Plant De- 
velopment, and Building Schoolbuildings 
to Meet Educational Needs. 


Dr. Fred Engelhardt, who during the 
past semester was on sabbatical leave 
from the University of Minnesota, was a 
recent visitor at the College. During the 
semester he taught at Yale University 
and was engaged in a historical study in 
his native state, Connecticut. 


Principles and Statutory Provisions Re- 
lating to Recreational, Medical, and 
Social Welfare Services of the Public 
Schools, the dissertation of Dr. Everett 
C. Preston, director of instruction for 
the public schools of Belmont, Mass., 
has been published recently by the Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 
Dr. Preston majored in Educational Ad- 
ministration. 


Miss Mary B. McAndrew, superintend- 
ent of schools at Carbondale, Pa., a stu- 
dent in Educational Administration, has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association. 


Excerpts from a letter to a member of 
the Educational Administration staff 
from a former student are presented in 
the following paragraphs: 


I came to Jonesville in 1934 as superin- 
tendent of schools and I have had a great 
and interesting experience. When I came 


taxes were not only about 40 per cent de- 
linquent but almost two years behind in 
No one knew just what the 


collection. 
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local situation was. My predecessor and 
one board member suspected that it was 
quite bad, but they really did not know 
the worst until I had been here six weeks 
and had dug out for the Board of Educa- 
tion the real facts which were presented 
in a report. 

Well, to shorten the story, in that first 
spring we found out our situation, voted 
a tax rate increase after adequate publicity 
and preparation, and got a grant from the 
Federal Government which paid teachers’ 
salaries for the last scheduled month of 
the school year and an additional ninth 
month. Incidentally, a bit of luck and con- 
siderable personal work won us the Fed- 
eral help two weeks before any other 
school district in this area got it. I even 
went down to the Federal offices and 
helped set up the books to get the checks 
through for the teachers, learning on the 
side a lot about the red tape, inefficiency, 
and so forth of these recent appendages to 
our government. 

On the educational side, I found a poor 
disciplinary situation which got early at- 
tention. Instead of the noise and petty 
misbehavior which was too common when 
I came, we soon had a group of ordered 
pupils whose self-control about the schools 
became a topic of public talk. With the 
aid of some of the other staff members we 
have been capitalizing on this early start 
toward good discipline. We have now a 
student council and home-room organiza- 
tion in the departmentalized grades which 
is a big help. Marking on walls, noise in 
assemblies, and other undesirable evidences 
of lax control are now almost entirely 
gone. We feel rather proud of the self- 
control of our pupils now. 

Last year and during the first part of 
the present year we have made consider- 
able further advance. A new and com- 
plete set of books of record are now being 
kept. I spent many an evening and Sun- 
day setting these up, but they are worth 
it. The Board now gets regular reports 
on the school situation. After I had the 
system worked out and ready to go, I asked 
a personal friend of mine who is chief 
auditor of the National Bank to look over 
the set-up. He did, made a few sugges- 
tions for minor improvement, and ap- 
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proved. I would like you to see our books. 

When I came here the staff received 
four-fifths of its pay in tax warrants. The 
next fall, due to a loosening of bank credit 
and our ability to show a full record of 
our financial situation and our close-drawn 
budget, we sold tax warrants to a metro- 
politan bank and were thus enabled to pay 
salaries in cash. This has helped teacher 
morale tremendously. A complete refund- 
ing of all our bonds with a lower rate of 
interest on about one-third of them has 
helped some. Last year we crawled out 
of the hole $20,000 and should do almost 
as well this year. 

Again looking at the educational picture, 
we have made considerable progress toward 
improving instruction in the school sub- 
jects, especially in reading. We have a 
new system of pupil personnel records sim- 
ilar to that which I established in 
We have begun to make more use of proj- 
ects and pupil activity type of classroom 
work. Assemblies, most of them pupil pro- 
duced, are now a regular weekly affair. 
Extra-curricular activities have been ex- 
panded. New report cards have been 
worked out. Finally, we have abolished 
the first, second, and third grades as such 
in favor of a primary school. 

In our new primary school there are no 
“failures” or repetitions of a grade. The 
pupils are grouped homogeneously, ad- 
vance at their own rate, and may be 
moved ahead into the next higher group 
at the end of any week. Emphasis is 
kept on enriching the program of the 
brighter children rather than speeding it 
up too much. We think we have the ma- 
jor benefits of the Winnetka or Bronxville 
organizations with a few advantages of 
our own. For one thing, our cost per pupil 
is less than one-third that of those two 
places. The majority of the parents seem 
to be strongly in favor of our new primary 
school. It may prove that we have about 
what should be the organization in most 
public schools. 





— 


Child Development Institute 


An article on “Mental Development of 
Children from Two to Twelve Years of 
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Age,” by Lois Hayden Meek and Arthur 
T. Jersild, appears in the February is- 
sue of The Review of Educational Re- 
search. It is a summary and discussion 
of research studies published during the 
past three years. 


Twenty parents who are organizing a 
morning play group met with Mrs. 
Joan Pearson on December 2. This 
play group is being formed to meet the 
needs of parents who wish social com- 
panionship for their children but feel 
that they cannot afford the fees of ex- 
pensive nursery schools. Mrs. Pearson 
made suggestions regarding minimum es- 
sentials for physical set-up, illustrating 
with inexpensive homemade equipment. 
She also led a discussion on “Understand- 
ing the Preschool Child and His Prob- 


lems.” 


In connection with the Conference of 
Elementary School Workers, held De- 
cember 13 and 14 at the Lincoln School 
and in the Horace Mann Auditorium, 
Professor Meek spoke on “Making a 
Home in a Community.” Mr. Benjamin 
B. Greenberg, assistant superintendent 
of the New York City Public Schools, 


was chairman of the conference. 


A report of the vacation play groups, 
prepared by Mrs. Pearson, was published 
in the January issue of Parent Educa- 
tion. 


Just off the press and available at the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege are two new Child Development 
Monographs: Conflicts Between Pre- 
school Children, by Arthur T. Jersild 
and Frances V. Markey, and Develop- 
ment of Rhythm in Young Children, by 
Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia Bienstock. 


“Some Factors in the Development of 
Children’s Fears,” a study by Arthur T. 
Jersild and Frances B. Holmes, was pub- 


lished in the December issue of The 
Journal of Experimental Education. 
“Methods of Overcoming Children’s 
Fears,” by the same authors, is being 
published in the Journal of Psychology. 


Commercial Education 
Professor William R. Odell attended the 


meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, which was held in 
Chicago December 26 to 28, and was 
chairman of the panel discussion on 
“What Curriculum Adjustments Should 
Be Made in Business Education in the 
Secondary Schools.” 








Curriculum 


Professor H. B. Bruner met with Super- 
intendent Hermann Fritz and the execu- 
tive committee of the Chester, Pa., Pub- 
lic Schools on January 6 to discuss plans 
for inaugurating a curriculum program. 
In the afternoon he addressed the teach- 
ing staff. Eight meetings of the staff and 
members of the executive committee have 
been arranged for the remainder of this 
school year. 


On January 10 and 11 Professor Bruner 
met with the faculty and students of the 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Tex., to discuss “Curriculum Re- 
vision in the Field of the Social Studies 
for the Upper Grades.” He was guest 
of honor at a luncheon while there. 


“Aims and Purposes of New College” 
was the title of an address which Pro- 
fessor Florence B. Stratemeyer made to 
the Curriculum Club at the meeting held 
December 8. “Curriculum Frontiers on 
the College Level’ was the theme for 
discussion. Professor William B. Fea- 
therstone spoke to the Club on January 
12, discussing “Curriculum Frontiers on 
the Secondary Level.” 
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Educational Psychology 


Professor E. L. Thorndike gave the pres- 
idential address at the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science 
meetings in St. Louis during December. 
His topic was “Science and Values.” 


Professor P. M. Symonds has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a Committee on 
Permissive Legislation for the Licensing 
of Psychologists in New York State of 
the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists. 








Elementary Education 


Discussions during the past month in the 
major course in Elementary Education 
have been centered on the curriculum. 
An effort has been made to define more 
clearly the curriculum for the traditional 
school, the school in transition to a more 
desirable type of program, and the ideal 
school. Such factors as the following 
have received consideration: place of the 
teacher, subject matter, integration, 
learning theory, place of the environ- 
ment, interest, guidance, planning, mate- 
rials, and the place of the specialist. 


Professor John L. Childs met with the 
students in Elementary Education on 
January 9 to discuss the topic “Should 
Teachers Affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor?” Professor Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick discussed the same 
topic with the group on January 13. 


Professor J. R. McGaughy, Miss Mar- 
tha Seeling, and Mr. W. A. Anderson 
spent the week of January 13 at Evans- 
ville, Ind., in connection with the school 
survey which is being conducted by the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College. 


Professors McGaughy, Lois Coffey 
Mossman, M. B. Hillegas, Jean Betzner, 
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and Miss Roma Gans will take part in 
programs of the meetings of the De- 


partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at St. Louis. 


Professor McGaughy and Professor 
Robert K. Speer of New York Uni- 
versity presented a dialogue on the ele- 
mentary school which was broadcast 
February 10 over Station WEAF, New 
York City. 


English 


Professor Ida A. Jewett addressed the 
alumnae Pi Lambda Theta in Philadel- 
phia on January 25. Her topic was 
“War in Literature.” 











Fine Arts 


During the last two weeks in January 
Professor Charles J. Martin exhibited in 
the Arthur Wesley Dow Memorial 
Cases on the fourth floor of Russell Hall 
six water colors of landscapes done 
around Cape Cod during the past sum- 
mer. 


Professor Belle Northrup broadcast on 
December 15 a talk on “Art in Everyday 
Living” over WIXAL, the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation station in Bos- 
ton. The Foundation broadcasts over 
short waves educational programs of cul- 
tural interest covering a variety of sub- 
jects. It also records them with the 
electrical wax recording equipment so 
that they may be available for schools, 
colleges, and clubs. Mr. Alon Bement, 
formerly professor of fine arts in Teach- 
ers College, is the chairman of the art 
division of the Foundation. 


Miss Elise E. Ruffini spoke in December 
before the New York State Occupational 
Therapists at Russell Sage Foundation. 
During her talk, which emphasized new 
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uses for new, old, and inexpensive mate- 
rials, Miss Ruffini exhibited articles 
which illustrated her conviction that ob- 
jects for any purpose whatsoever should 
embody art quality and fine design. 








Guidance and Personnel 


According to a recommendation from the 
National Youth Administration, each 
state office should have an assistant di- 
rector in charge of guidance. ‘Two for- 
mer students in Guidance and Person- 
nel, Miss Helen Olson (A.M. 1934) and 
Miss Nell Bloodgood (A.M. 1935) have 
been appointed to these posts in Ne- 
braska. 


Mr. Donald E. Super, a student at the 
College during the Summer Session of 
1935, has been appointed director of a 
newly organized Guidance Service for 
Greater Cleveland. This is being oper- 
ated in conjunction with the National 
Youth Administration. 


Guidance Laboratory 
Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones will 


attend the sessions of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations at St. Louis from February 
19 to February 23. Professor Lloyd- 
Jones was elected president of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association for 
the period 1935-1937. She is the first 
woman to hold this position. 


Many Teachers College students are 
using the Guidance Laboratory for help 
in self-evaluation before they decide 
whether to undertake the matriculation 
examination for the Doctor’s degree. 


The Guidance Laboratory is continu- 
ing to test all applicants for admission 
to New College; the Secretary’s Office 


of the College is using the Laboratory 
increasingly in securing evidence for its 
decisions in cases where Teachers Col- 
lege students have deficiencies in credits 
which they present for entrance. 


Because the Guidance Laboratory makes 
available in a flexible way the services of 
a large number of outstanding specialists 
in the field of Individual Development 
and Guidance—Dr. Arthur I. Gates or 
Dr. Ruth Strang in the field of reading 
problems, Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell 
in the field of speech problems, Dr. H. G. 
Rowell in the field of hearing and vision 
problems, and so forth—the number of 
requests for services is constantly in- 
creasing both in frequency and in geo- 
graphical radius. Some of the patients 
scheduled for the month of February will 
come as far as one thousand miles to 
stay for a week of concentrated study 
in the Laboratory. Advanced students 
with theoretical backgrounds are permit- 
ted not only to follow the program of 
study as outlined for each individual but 
oftentimes themselves codperate in stud- 
ies of individuals who are brought to the 
Laboratory. 


The Guidance Laboratory has acquired 
a translaphon which promises to be of 
particular value to the staff and students 
of Speech and Music. 


Twenty new records of interviews have 
been made for the Laboratory by Mr. 
H. E. Hollister, dean of boys at the 
High School, Rye, N. Y. These inter- 
views are all with senior high school 
boys who are having some sort of scho- 
lastic difficulties. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Personnel workers, administrators, and 
teachers in high schools might find help- 
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ful Professor Ruth Strang’s outline of 
the teacher’s part in the development and 
guidance of pupils in her article entitled 
“Guiding the Guidance Program in Our 
Smaller Schools,” which appeared in the 
January 1936 issue of The Nation’s 
Schools. 


On December 9 Dean Herbert FE. 
Hawkes of Columbia College addressed 
the Student Personnel Administration 
Club on “The Duties and Privileges of 
a Dean.” Mrs. Anne Rose Hawkes, 
who during the year 1930-1931 and the 
summer of 1933 was a member of the 
staff of Student Personnel Administra- 
tion, was also a guest of the club. On 
January 13 Professor Strang spoke in- 
formally to the club on her “English 
Journey” of last summer, with special 
reference to the clinical work and re- 
search in clinics and universities in Scot- 


land and England. 


Field work is becoming an increasingly 
important aspect of professional educa- 
tion for work as dean of men or dean 
of women as offered at Teachers Col- 
lege. Effort is being made to give to 
students some bona fide experience in the 
use of certain techniques, such as coun- 
seling, testing, or using and making rec- 
ords, or in participation in a growing 
guidance program as assistant or as one 
in charge of a specified service. Various 
institutions in and near New York offer 
opportunities for such practical experi- 
ence during the period of graduate study. 
At the completion of a year of study a 
limited number of opportunities are open 
to properly qualified persons for a year 
or more of what might be called “in- 
terneship” in colleges and universities 
which are located in various parts of the 
country. 

For Summer Session students the dem- 
onstration school gives opportunity for 
various degrees of participation in its 
guidance program ranging from observa- 


tion of testing procedures, case confer- 
ences, homeroom programs and record 
systems to staff responsibility for some 
such activity as a homeroom. 


During the Spring Session of 1936 Pro- 
fessor Strang will be on sabbatical leave. 
She will return to the College in time 
for Summer Session. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke 
before the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Summit, N. J., on December 16 on 
the topic “The Guidance Program in 
the High School.” On January 15 she 
presided at a session of the Regional 
Conference on Social Hygiene of Greater 
New York devoted to the topic “The 
Role of Women’s Organizations in Pro- 
moting Sex Education.” 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations in St. Louis February 19 to 
22, Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, 
president of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, acted as chairman 
of a meeting which discussed “Physio- 
logical Factors in Human Adjustment,” 
and Professor Sturtevant conducted a 
seminar for recently appointed deans in 
high schools in connection with the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 


At the Teachers College Dinner in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in St. Louis, 
Professor Lloyd-Jones will speak on 
“The Individual in Education.” 


History 


Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill at- 
tended the meetings of the American 
Historical Association, American Politi- 
cal Science Association, and National 
Council for the Social Studies, which 
were held in Chattanooga, Tenn., De- 
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cember 27 to 30, and participated in 
several important conferences and com- 
mittee sessions. 





Horace Mann 
School 


Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius addressed a din- 
ner meeting of the New York Principals 
Association on January 18 at Town 
Hall, New York City. Her topic was 
“There Should Be a Complete Individ- 
ual Examination of Each Pupil at the 


Time of His Initial Admission to 
School.” 


On February 24, at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting in St. Louis, 
Dr. Sartorius will uphold the negative 
side of a debate with Professor Arthur 
I. Gates on the subject “Resolved that 
the textbook with charts or the work- 
book method of teaching beginning read- 
ing is superior to the incidental or oppor- 
tunistic method in which the subject 
matter is not planned in advance but 


comes directly from the experiences of 
the children.” 


Dean William F. Russell addressed the 
high school assembly of the School on 
January 17. 


Miss Mary Harden will address the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Ma- 
son Street School, Greenwich, Conn., 
March 10 on the topic “The Social and 
Natural Sciences.” The association is 
conducting a series of meetings on the 


general topic “The Modern Parent 
Knows the School.” 


The Van Buren Players of Old Instru- 
ments entertained the High School Jan- 
uary 10 with a delightful concert of 
medieval music. 
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Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
on “Social Insurance for Household Em- 
ployees” at the annual convention of the 
American Labor Legislation Association 
held in New York on December 28. The 
facts underlying this problem include the 
high accident rate in this field. New 
Jersey alone of the forty-eight states 
places household employment under the 
compulsory accident compensation law 
and in New York about six hundred 
accidents are compensated annually 
among 70,000 household employees. 
Household employers in twenty-eight 
other states may elect to come under the 
compensation law, but with the exception 
of New Jersey no state has done much in 
the way of compensation benefits. Un- 
employment insurance for workers in 
large households, where there are four 
or more employees, is obligatory under 
the New York State law and the Utah 
and Washington laws, and ways are being 
sought to include household employment 
under other unemployment insurance 
laws. Old-age pensions are ordinarily 
available for the benefit of household 
employees under the provisions of non- 
contributory laws. 


The students of Foods and Cookery are 
showing keen interest in the monthly dis- 
cussions on “Hospitality, Etiquette and 
Social Usage” led by Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale. 


Professor Mary Evans will visit schools 
in the southern and the southwestern 
parts of the United States during Feb- 
ruary and March. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke will speak at 
the State Home Economics Association 
meeting in New Haven, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 15. Her topic will be “The Pres- 


ent Trends in Clothing Production and 
Consumption.” 
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Industrial Arts Education 


Professor Fred Strickler made an educa- 
tional field trip into the Middle West in 
December. He addressed teachers and 
members of the board of education in 
Kansas City, Mo., students at the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College in 
Charleston, and teachers at a regional 
conference at Normal, Ill. He also at- 
tended the meetings of the Manual Arts 
Conference and the American Vocational 
Association in Chicago. 


Professor Strickler was recently elected 
an honorary member of lota chapter, 
Iota Lambda Sigma, educational frater- 
nity, at Millersville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pa. 


Institute of School 
Experimentation 


At the regional conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
November 22 and 23, Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone talked on the topic “New 
Tests for New Needs.” At Atlantic 
City, N. J., on November 30, Dr. 
Wrightstone spoke on “An Appraisal of 
Newer Practices in Latin Teaching” at 
a meeting sponsored by The American 
Classical League in connection with the 
forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 








Library 


Miss Ethel Feagley, library consultant in 
charge of advisory services for all stu- 
dents in their use of books and library 
facilities, expects to make an extensive 
survey of what other college libraries 
are doing along similar lines. 


A display of Professor Emeritus David 
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Eugene Smith’s private collection of an- 
cient icons and crosses was the outstand- 
ing exhibit at the College during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Additional early textbooks used in Amer- 
ican schools have recently been acquired 
to enrich the already extensive collec- 


tion of historically important educational 
items. 


Dormitory reading collections for Whit- 
tier and Seth Low Halls are now estab- 
lished and are growing in popularity 
every day. 


“Dramatizations of Well Known Stories 
and Poems’”’ is the title of the January 
number of Classroom Literature. ‘The 
current issues are free to students at the 
College and are distributed to others for 
15 cents each in the School Library Lab- 
oratory, Room 103 Dodge Hall. Back 
issues include: “American Folktales,” 
“Books for Boys and Girls in Elementary 
Schools,” “The Middle Ages,” “The Vi- 
kings’ Land,” “Building and Buildings,” 
“Primitive Life—Eskimos,” “Primitive 
Life—Indians,” “Primitive Life—Pre- 
historic Man,” “Colonial Life,” “Maga- 
zines for Children,” and others. Yearly 
subscription to Classroom Literature is 
one dollar. 


The following books comprise a monthly 
list of balanced reading in the field of 
education: 


EpUCATION IN A CHANGING Wor.p. By 
William Burnlee Curry. Norton, 1935. 
Eight essays by the headmaster of Dar- 
lington Hall, England, on education as a 
means for the preservation of peace and 
civilization. 

My Frienp, Jucia LAturop. By Jane Ad- 
dams. Macmillan, 1935. The biogra- 
phy of a pioneer of social service for 
children and immigrants by the late di- 
rector of Chicago’s Hull House. 

Tue Private SCHOOLS oF COLONIAL Boston. 
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By Robert Francis Seybolt. Harvard 
University Press, 1935. A penetrating 
analysis of early American education in 
Boston, equally applicable to most of 
New England. 

AMERICAN PHILOsopHy. Edited by Horace 
Meyer Kallen and Sidney Hook. Fur- 
man, 1935. Essays by twenty-five Amer- 
ican philosophers and leaders of thought 
of high interest to contemporary educa- 
tional theory. 

Wuart Is a Book? Thoughts about writ- 
ing. Edited by Dale Warren. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1935. Twenty authors, spe- 
cialists in various types of literature, on 
the art and mystery of their craft. 

Tue THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM 
James. By Ralph Barton Perry. Little, 
Brown, 1935. Intimate study, based 
largely on unpublished letters, of one of 
America’s most influential thinkers. 


“A Guide to the Literature on Rural 
Education,” done last year by two of 
Professor Carter Alexander’s students, 
Annie M. Cherry and Anne V. Holdford, 
has been accepted for publication in the 
Elementary School Journal, and will 
probably appear in the late spring. 








Mathematics 


Professor C. B. Upton spoke January 25 
at a series of conferences on the teaching 
of arithmetic held at Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the 
New England Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics on December 9 at Bos- 
ton University. His topic was “A Four- 
Year Curriculum of Mathematics for 
the High School with Especial Reference 
to the New College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Requirements.” 


Professor Reeve spoke at the morning 
session of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics on January 1 
at the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis. His 
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subject was “The Crisis in Mathematics 
—at Home and Abroad.” 


Mr. R. R. Smith was the guest speaker 
at the second dinner meeting of Section 
19 (Mathematics) of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation. His subject was “An Experiment 
in Teaching the First Six Weeks of De- 


monstrative Geometry.” 


Professor Reeve has been chosen as a 
member of the Joint Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. He is also a member 
of the subcommittee to consider the Crit- 
icisms of Mathematics Education and is 
chairman of the subcommittee on The 
Training of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Professor Harold Hotelling of Columbia 
University was the speaker at the last 
meeting of the David Eugene Smith 
Club. His topic was “Little Known 
Applications of Mathematics.” Profes- 
sor Hotelling showed that in this com- 
plex civilization we are entering the race 
is sure to need to know more about 
mathematics and suggested that calculus 
be introduced into senior high school. 





Music Education 


Four members of the Music Education 
staff, Professor P. W. Dykema, Profes- 
sor Norval Church, Dr. Howard A. 
Murphy, and Mr. Miles Dresskell, at- 
tended the meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association held in Phila- 
delphia during the Christmas holidays. 


“Recent Research in the Psychology of 
Music,” an article by Professor James 
L. Mursell which summarizes research 
in the field during 1934 and 1935, ap- 
peared in the Second Fall Issue, 1935, of 
The Music Educators’ Journal. 
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Mr. Raymond Burrows gave a lecture 
at the meeting of the New York Piano 
Teachers Congress in Steinway Hall, 
New York City, on November 7. His 
topic was “Can We Be Both Musi- 
cianly and Thorough in Teaching Sight- 
Reading?” 


Professor Alice E. Bivins addressed the 
Music Section of the Delaware State 
Education Association meeting in Wil- 
mington November 14 on “Why Change 
the Curriculum?” 


Professor Church spoke before the East- 
ern Province Convention of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity at the East- 
man Conservatory of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., on November 18. Professor 
Church has been appointed national su- 
preme vice-president of this fraternity. 


Dr. Murphy’s String Quartet in D 
Minor was played at the January meet- 
ing of the American Association of Con- 
ductors and Composers. 


Mr. Sumner Jackson has recently been 
appointed to the position of organist and 
assistant director of music in the Plym- 
outh Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 


Mr. Dresskell has been appointed spe- 
cial chairman of the alumni of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia, National Music Fra- 
ternity. 


In connection with the Home Coming 
Day on February 12, the Music Educa- 
tion staff has arranged a conference dur- 
ing the morning for present and former 
students of music. 


Mr. Geoffrey O’Hara, who will be vis- 
iting instructor in the June Intersession, 
addressed the Music Education students 
on January 21. His topic was “The 
School Music Teacher’s Relation to the 
Music of the Community.” 
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Mrs. Theodora Perrine also will be 
a visiting instructor in Music Education 
during June Intersession. 


At the January 20 concert of the River- 
side Symphony Orchestra, in Riverside 
Church, Professor Church conducted the 
following program: Beethoven's First 
Symphony, Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor, Sibelius’ Finlandia. 


At the National Conference of Music 
Educators, which will be held in New 
York City March 29 to April 3, the 
program on March 30, in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, will be devoted to the 
discussion by a group selected from the 
staff of Teachers College. The topic 
will be “The Need of Reévaluating Mu- 
sic in the School Curriculum.” Addresses 
will be given by Professors William H. 
Kilpatrick, George D. Strayer, Edward 
L. Thorndike, Edmund deS. Brunner, 
James L. Mursell, and Peter W. Dy- 
kema. A number of other members of 
the various staffs in the College will 
take part in the panel discussion. 

A program for alumni and present 
students is being arranged at the College 
for the period regularly set aside for 
college reunions during the Conference. 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley gave the ad- 
dress at the celebration on January 10 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
§. C. 


On January 10 Professor F. B. Strate- 
meyer took a group of Normal School 
Education students to visit and observe 
at the State Normal and Training School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


The Teacher Training League was host 
to Professor E. S. Evenden at a dinner 
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at the Men’s Faculty Club on January 
14. The dinner was in the nature of 
a tribute and farewell to Professor Even- 
den on the eve of his departure for a sab- 
batical leave. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


On December 6 Miss Agnes Burke 
spoke at a parents’ meeting at the Brun- 
dage School, Patchogue, L. I. Her 
topic was “Progressive Education for 
Young Children.” 


The department of Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education 
held its annual Christmas festival on 
December 19 in the kindergarten room. 
Staff, students, and alumnae gathered 
around the fire to enjoy the friendly 
candlelight service, the hymns, carols, 
and stories of Christmas time. 


A new venture of the department during 
the Summer Session will be a field course 
for European study offered to teachers 
of early elementary education. The 
course is being given by Teachers Col- 
lege in coéperation with the World Fel- 
lowship Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education and with the 
national education authorities in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and England. The 
aim of the course, while covering a study 
of the early elementary systems of edu- 
cation, is to provide for the attainment 
of larger values in the cultural broaden- 
ing of the student by first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the social, political, and intel- 
lectual lives of the people. Miss Burke 
will be the instructor in charge of this 
group. Students who are interested in 
taking this course may make application 
to the Secretary of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Nursing Education 


Mrs. Josephine Prescott has resigned as 
instructor in public health nursing at 
Teachers College to accept a position as 
director of the Bureau of Nursing in the 
Health Department of the District of 
Columbia at Washington, D. C. 


Miss Naomi Deutsch (B.S. 1924), assis- 
tant professor of public health nursing 
at the University of California, has re- 
ceived an appointment to the Federal 
Children’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
to organize and direct a public health 
nursing unit. 


Miss Adelaide Mayo (A.M. 1926), who 
was a member of the Nursing Education 
staff during the Summer Session of 1935, 
has been appointed director of the School 
of Nursing recently established by Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., in co- 
operation with the Albany Hospital. 


Miss Leila Given (M.S. 1929) has been 
appointed professor of nursing education 
at South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, 


S. D. 


Philosophy of Education 


On January 10 the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Club held a dinner meeting in 
Emerson Hall dining room at which 
John Dewey was guest of honor. The 
president of the club, Mr. S. E. Frost, 
presented Dr. Dewey, who addressed 
the group on the subject “The School 
and the Social Order.” He pointed out 
that since the school finds its essential 
and characteristic medium of operation 
in modifying and forming attitudes in in- 
dividuals, its function in establishing and 
reconstructing the social order is indirect. 


Professor W. H. Kilpatrick gave a series 
of lectures to public school teachers of 
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Chicago the week of January 27. This 
was his second series of meetings with 
this group under the auspices of the su- 
perintendent of schools, Mr. William H. 
Bogan. 


Professor Kilpatrick is one of five per- 
sons serving on the National Education 
Association Committee on Academic 
Freedom. The purpose of this commit- 
tee is to help protect teachers in any type 
of school position whose rights to teach 
are in jeopardy, and to create in the 
public a more intelligent appreciation of 
the importance of academic freedom. 


The 1935 Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association in- 
cludes under the titles “The School and 
the Present Social Situation” and “Public 
Education as a Force for Social Im- 
provement” Professor Kilpatrick’s anal- 
ysis of the function of the school in 
our present changing social order. 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association has published several articles 
by Professor Kilpatrick recently. In the 
November issue, under the title “New 
Developments, New Demands,” Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick showed how the curricu- 
lum must be modified and rebuilt on 
new bases to meet the changes in the 
social-economic situation, and the shift 
of psychology from the atomistic to the 
organismic conception. In the December 
issue, under the title “Recent Psychologi- 
cal Developments,” Professor Kilpatrick 
explained in more detail the manner in 
which the curriculum must embody the 
principles of the new psychology, that 
learning is purposive, and that the or- 
ganism interacts as a whole. 


Professor John L. Childs was asked to 
share in the discussions at a recent meet- 
ing at Briarcliff Lodge of the Progres- 
sive Education Association Commission 
on the Relation of School and College. 


The primary aim of this conference was 
to develop a social philosophy for pres- 
ent-day American education. 


In the November issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, which was devoted to the 
subject “Education for Social Control,” 
Professor Childs contributed one of the 
two articles stating the problem. Asking 
the question, Should the School Seek 
Actively to Reconstruct Society?, Profes- 
sor Childs proceeds to analyze the social 
character of the schools. He shows how 
the school must necessarily participate 
in the process of cultural selection, choos- 
ing among the conflicting and evolving 
elements in American tradition, and 
ought to do this so as to support the 
interests of the many rather than main- 
tain those of a few. 


Of paramount interest during recent 
months to those associated with Teach- 
ers College has been the report of the 
Investigating Committee on the Teach- 
ers College Dining Halls Situation. Pro- 
fessor Childs of the department of Phi- 
losophy of Education served as chairman 
of this committee, which studied the con- 
fused and complicated background of the 
conflicts between some employees and 
the administration of the dining halls. 


Professor Bruce Raup gave a lecture on 
January 27 representing the point of 
view of education in a series entitled 
“Intellectual Currents in the United 
States Today.” ‘These lectures are being 
presented by the League of American 
Writers. 


The January issue of The Social Fron- 
tier carried an article by Professor Raup 
entitled “Shall We Use the Class Dy- 
namic?” in which he raises for consid- 
eration certain problems which the lib- 
eral educator faces in using the “class” 
dynamic for social reconstruction. 
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Volume III of The National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, which deals 
with “Teacher Education Curricula,” 
includes a study, prepared by Professor 
Raup, on “Educational Philosophies 
Held by Faculty Members in Schools for 
the Professional Education of Teachers.” 


Professor Raup contributed the fourth 
chapter in the Thirty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Under the title “Some Philo- 
sophical Aspects of Grouping” he opens 
to question the philosophical bases under- 
lying current practice in grouping. 


Early in March, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
will publish Professor Raup’s book, 
Education and Organized Interests in 
America. ‘This volume is based on sev- 
eral years of study of the cultural and 
educational significance of groups in 
American society which influence the 
policies of the schools. 


Physical Education 


Miss Josephine L. Rathbone is giving 
a series of weekly lectures on “The 
Woman's Relationship to Herself, Her 
Friends, and Her Community” at the 
School of Commerce, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Rural Education 


Rural Education plans for the Summer 
Session are now complete, and those de- 
siring information concerning them are 
invited to write to the Rural Education 
Office, Teachers College. All members 
of the staff will give full time through- 
out the Summer Session, offering a wide 
selection of courses covering rural edu- 
cation in its American, foreign, mission- 
ary, and Negro aspects. Plans are under 
way, also, for holding a special confer- 
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ence on rural schools sometime during 
the Summer Session. 

The Rural Education group plans to 
return to Mexico in the summer of 1937, 
and has filed a request for a similar 
travel course to South Africa in the sum- 
mer of 1938. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs’s address 
“Looking Backward and Forward,” de- 
livered at the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in Oc- 
tober, and his article “The Practices of 
Best High School Teachers,” which ap- 
peared in the December issue of School 
Review, were reprinted in part in The 
Education Digest for December and 
January, respectively. 


Professor Briggs is on sabbatical leave 
during the Spring Session. He will de- 
vote most of the time to the preparation 
of a new book. 


Professor Briggs will speak on February 
14 at Madison, Wis., before the South- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


Professor and Mrs. Elbert K. Fretwell 
entertained the members of the second 
major course in Secondary Education 
and the members of the staff at tea, 
Sunday afternoon, January 12. 


At the invitation of the Health and 
Parent Education Association of Cleve- 
land, Professor Fretwell delivered two 
addresses on January 31. One address 
dealt with the specific relations of parents 
to character education, and the other 
with character education and leisure 
time. Each was followed by discussion 
guided by the speaker and Mrs. Garry 
C. Myers. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring was one 
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of the principal speakers at the District 
Teachers Meeting at Connellsville, Pa., 
January 23 to 25. She met with the 
high school groups and appeared several 
times before the general session. 


Mr. Elmer H. Garinger, principal of the 
high school at Charlotte, N. C., took his 
final oral examination for the doctorate 
January 9. The title of Mr. Garinger’s 
dissertation is “The Administration of 
Discipline in the High School.” 

Mrs. Garinger accompanied her hus- 


band to New York City. 


Mr. George A. Muzzey, an advanced 
student in Secondary Education, has been 
appointed associate professor of educa- 
tion at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and will begin work there at the 
opening of the spring semester. 


Professor Briggs has again acted as one 
of the judges to select the sixty outstand- 
ing educational books of the year. 


Speech 


Professor Elizabeth McDowell plans to 
attend the Public Speaking Conference 
which will be held in Denver, Colo., in 
February. 


Statistics 


Professor Helen M. Walker sailed Jan- 
uary 3 for England, where she expects 
to be for six months. She will spend 
some time in the Galton Statistical Lab- 
oratory in University College, University 
of London. 


An exhibit of statistical material ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the American 
Statistical Association was opened by 
Professor Walker at Teachers College 
in December. 
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Bureau of Educational Service* 
The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the January Recorp: 


Kenny, Hamill (A.M. 1925), appointed 
teacher of English and Latin, Mount Sav- 
age High School, Mount Savage, Md. 

Kent, Alice, appointed instructor in sci- 
ence, Great Falls Normal College, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Keutzer, Clyde (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of music, Dalton School, New York 
City. 

King, Alice J. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Gardner 
School, New York City. 

King, Grace, appointed teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, West New 
York, N. J. 

Knehr, Charles A., appointed research 
assistant in psychology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kunkel, Paul V., appointed professor of 
mathematics and physics, Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 

Laffel, Gustave (A.M. 1934), appointed 
recreational director, Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School, Morganza, Pa. 

Leeke, Stanley H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of athletics, Brunswick 
Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Lehmann, Joseph B. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Elementary 
School, Isabela, P. R. 

Lekvold, Alfred D. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Angola, Ind. 

Leonard, Mrs. Eugenie A. (Ph.D. 1930), 
appointed vice-president and dean of 
women, San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Leonard, Marjorie (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed third grade critic, State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Md. 

Logan, Mary K. (A.M. 1933), appointed 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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principal of grammar grades, Crossnore 
School, Crossnore, N. C. 

Lynch, Russell W., appointed assistant 
professor of geography, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Malmberg, Carl J. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of orchestra and instructor 
in music, Kansas State College, Hays, Kan. 

Manning, Catherine F., appointed in- 
structor in Spanish and Frénch, Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, Miss. 

Massinger, Charles (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed professor of vocal music, Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Maynard, Dorothy M., appointed teacher 
of home economics, High School, Lemoore, 
Calif. 

McKnight, Thelma S., appointed teacher 
of home economics, Drewery Practice High 
School, Talladega, Ala. 

Meade, Eva B., appointed teacher of art 
and music, Tuxedo Union School, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. 

Mealey, Ethel M. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
consultant in health education, Westchester 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Associa- 
tion, Westchester County, N. Y. 

Meredith, Helen M., appointed field 
worker, Mothers’ Jewels Home, York, Neb. 

Miles, Homer U. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
assistant dean and registrar, Corpus Christi 
Junior College, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Miller, Louise (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of English, English-American 
School, Guatemala City, C. A. 

Montgomery, Gaylord C. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of mathematics, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, J. S., appointed principal, Grant 
Community High School, Fox Lake, IIl. 

Morrison, Syde P., appointed teacher of 
home economics, Lafayette Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mosbek, Ellen (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in physical education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Moser, George V. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed vocational adviser for men, Pasa- 
dena Vocation Bureau, Pasadena, Calif. 

Myers, Earle F., appointed teacher of 
science and mathematics, Gilboa-Conesville 
Central School, Gilboa, N. Y. 

Myers, C. Virginia, appointed instructor 
in English, The Geneva College for 
Women, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Nestrick, Nova Guin, appointed teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Long 
Beach, N. Y. 

Norton, Edith H., appointed second grade 
critic teacher, Training School of Oregon 
Normal School, Independence, Ore. 

Oberwortmann, Agnes E., appointed 
teacher of English, Elementary School, Rio 
Piedras, P. R. 

O’Brien, H. Frances J. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music, The Principia, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ogden, Mildred (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Brooks- 
ville, Ky. 

Ogle, Lelia C., appointed regional home 
economist, Extension Service, Champaign, 
Ill. 

Oliver, Jane R. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
primary supervisor, Mississippi Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Oliver, Mary G. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head teacher of three-year-old children, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Page, John Wallace, appointed research 
associate in natural science, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Park, Jane E. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of social studies, High School, New- 
town, Conn. 

Parker, Ruby M. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in home economics, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Patey, Henry C., appointed psychologist, 
Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst, Del. 

Piazza, Sarah, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Public Schools, Porto Rico. 

Pitkin, Royce S. (Ph.D. 1933), elected di- 
rector, Goodard Junior College, Barre, Vt. 

Potgeiter, Martha (Ph.D. 1933), ap- 
pointed associate chemist, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Pragst, Augusta, appointed instructor in 
elementary education, Normal School, 
Keene, N. H. 

Pritchard, Miriam C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed critic teacher, Geneseo Normal 
Demonstration School, Sonyea, N. Y. 

Pruitt, Clarence M. (Ph.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in science, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 

Purtell, Josephine M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and Latin, High 
School, Cudahy, Wis. 

Reid, Velma (A.M. 


1935), appointed 
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teacher of art, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Riddell, Lila Lee (A.M. 1928), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

Robbins, M. Lenore, appointed teacher of 
clothing and art, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rockwood, Lemo Dennis, appointed spe- 
cialist in family life education, College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

Rose, Helen, appointed dietitian, public 
schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

Rosenzweig, Rebecca, appointed dietitian, 
Center Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ross, Frances V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
‘vocational counselor, Bureau of Vocational 
Service, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rowes, Sara, appointed teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Briarcliff, 
N. Y. 

Ryerson, Ida A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Public 
Schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Sargent, Janice M., appointed teacher of 
third grade, Abington Friends School, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 

Schmidt, Fred J., appointed teacher of 
industrial arts, Burris School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Scholten, Anita (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of art, High School, Reading, Pa. 

Schroer, Norman (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head of music department, State Teachers 
College, West Liberty, W. Va. 

Schuman, Clyde B. (A.M. 1920), ap- 
pointed director of nutrition, School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University. 

Selby, June (A.M. 1928), appointed su- 
pervisor of elementary schools, Public 
Schools, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Settlage, Phoebe T. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of vocal department, Cot- 
tey College, Nevada, Mo. 

Shafer, Elizabeth F. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of social sciences, High 
School, Eastport, L. I. 

Shannon, John R. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of history, English, and 
physical education, Lincoln School, Roselle, 
N. J. 

Sharp, Frances A. (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Washington 
High School, Washington, N. J. 
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Shelley, Donald A., appointed interne in 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sherman, Ann C. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of English and Bible, Kentucky 
Home School, Louisville, Ky. 

Sherry, Elizabeth (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed industrial and education secretary, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Shirey, Mary M., appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Sayville, N. Y. 

Short, Alice (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of mathematics and science, Junior- 
Senior High School, Granada, Ariz. 

Sies, Alice Corbin (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed supervisor of practice teaching, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Simmons, Lottie (A.M. 1931), appointed 
professor of home economics, Chowan Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, N. C. 

Smith, George Baxter (Ph.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Smith, Jeanette (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in primary education, Southern 
Oregon Normal School, Ashland, Ore. 

Smith, Katharine G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant dietitian, Johnson Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Snader, Daniel W. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics and science, 
Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Spalding, Alice Dean (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Spangler, Mamie (A.M. 1927), appointed 
supervisor of elementary instruction, Pub- 
lic Schools, Muncie, Ind. 

Sparks, Raymond E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Lab- 
oratory School, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Sperry, Ruth C. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
dietitian, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Spicer, Mildred G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed nutrition specialist, New York 
State College at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Stark, Nina C., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Starks, Esther B., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Falk Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stevenson, Gordon F., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, Haldane Central High 
School, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Stewart, Jean E. (B.S. 1935), appointed 
assistant in nursery school, Manhattanville 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

Stone, Henry Etta (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Tate, Merze (A.M. 1930), appointed 
dean of women and instructor in history, 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord, 
8:<. 

Tatum, Ann McKnight (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of fourth grade, Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Thatcher, Harold W., appointed instruc- 
tor in history, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Tinson, Beatrice H., appointed teacher 
of fourth grade, Ogontz School, Pa. 

Tremble, Sarah E., appointed teacher of 
second and third grades, Miss MacFar- 
lane’s Classes, New York City. 

Troup, Elisabeth (A.M. 1933), appointed 
special class teacher, Washington School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Underwood, Lorena (B.S. 1923), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Tech- 
nical High School, New York City. 

Walker, Jean R., appointed dietitian, 
Bay Ridge Hospital, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Waller, J. Flint (Ph.D. 1932), appointed 
director of educational research, State De- 
partment of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Watson, David L., appointed research 
fellow, Macy Foundation, New York City. 
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Weldon, Catherine (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant in nursery school, Hillside 
Homes, New York City. 

Welford, Jean H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant in lower primary grades, 
The Browning School, New York City. 

Werner, Cecelia (A.M. 1935), appointed 
assistant to director of student relations, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

White, Mary A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of music, High School, Sanford, 
N. C. 

White, Vera M. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of history, High School and Junior 
College, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Williamson, Mary B. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed director of preschool education, 
James Millikin University, Decatur, III. 

Wilson, Marian L. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilson, Merle (A.M. 1932), appointed 
third grade supervisor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wis. 

Witcombe, Wallace 
pointed teacher of science, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Wright, Olive C. (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Wycoff, Dorothea (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed second and third grade critic 
teacher, Southern Oregon Normal School, 
Ashland, Ore. 

Young, Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), appointed 
kindergarten assistant, Bethlehem Day 
Nursery, New York City. 


(A.M. 1934), ap- 
High School, 





